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G C) i D Exportable Without 


Commercial Liquidation 


By Warren F. Hickernewt, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HAT IS TO BE THE ROLE of the 

United States in controlling mone- 
tary gold? The answers to this question 
are exceedingly varied—ranging from 
the tenable to the plainly inadmissible. 
One person, for example, may go so far 
as to suggest: Shall the gold driven to 
our shores by Hitler in recent years be 
redistributed among countries according 
to population or national income? Or, 
again, it may be asked: Shall the United 
States assume responsibility for main- 
taining a “world gold reserve,” with 
other countries operating on a “shoe- 
string’ basis? Certain it is, in any 
event, that the gold question will be im- 
mensely important, and that a careful 
consideration of its salient and basic 
phases seems eminently desirable. 

A student of the situation over a 
period of decades is moved to venture 
the opinion that when the Federal Re- 
serve Act was passed in 1913 the Con- 
gress of that now-distant era pursued a 
wrong approach to the gold problem. 
The London money market was taken as 
amodel. But the Bank of England (re- 
porting only $180,000,000 of gold in 1913) 
had always operated on an individual- 
istic, or opportunist, basis, adjusting its 
policy to external conditions without 
assuming responsibility for world sta- 
bility because its reserves were too small; 
and the London commercial banks, with 
their thousands of branches, held assets 
so liquid that they could operate safely 
with small cash balances at the central 
bank. In the United States, by con- 
trast, there were thousands of “commer- 
cial” banks operating on a nonliquid 
basis, so that the Federal Reserve System 
could not function properly unless gold 
reserves were large enough to make our 
credit structure immune to _ external 
conditions; the alternative was to permit 
the foreign exchanges to fluctuate tem- 
porarily beyond “gold points” in case of 
agold drain. The Reserve Act provided 
for neither of these policies. It con- 
tained no provision for meeting a foreign 
gold drain, and gave the Reserve Board 
ho authority to reduce reserve require- 
ments in a crisis. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY aims 
to present articles that stimulate 
thinking in the economic and fi- 
nancial fields. It considers that 
the present article falls in that 
category. 











Wise Preparation Needed 


Future policy should provide for in- 
dependent stability. It is generally rec- 
ognized that Dayton, Syracuse, and 
Hartford do not need to carry gold re- 
serves if central gold reserves are ample 
to cover all needs—and, similarly, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and many other 
countries need not incur the expense of 
maintaining large reserves of gold if New 
York can handle international repercus- 
sions. 

All this presupposes that the Federal 
Reserve System must have gold sufficient 
to meet drafts issued by domestic and 
foreign banks without precipitating com- 
pulsory deflation of domestic credit and 
prices. The New York banks, since 1913, 
have seldom been in a position to meet 
full responsibilities without domestic de- 
flation. And since a degree of world re- 
sponsibility will doubtless devolve upon 
the Reserve System in the future, the 
Reserve Act should, one feels, be revised 
to insure domestic industry against a 
collapse in the face of any type of crisis 
that may develop. 

If the Federal Reserve System were 
to be patterned after the British money 
market, it would be necessary to assume 
that a third country will assume respon- 
sibility for world stability. In 1943 such 
an assumption is unwarranted, and the 
United States should prepare intelligent- 
ly for the international role which it es- 
sayed during 1924-32 with monumental 
failure. The expense will be consider- 
able, but it will be less than the income 
losses of 1931-35. 


Estimating Gold Requirements 


Is there a gold surplus in the United 
States in 1943? Was there a gold sur- 
plus in 1924 or 1929? The answers de- 
pend upon the method of estimating re- 
quirements. 

American economists have never 
agreed upon a method of analyzing our 
gold surplus. In Great Britain, while 
resumption of the gold standard was 
under discussion during 1922-24, the 
McKenna-Keynes group held that Brit- 
ish gold reserves were insufficient to meet 
the foreign liabilities of the London 
money market. For that reason, they 
concluded, a return to the gold standard 
was inadvisable, as foreign withdrawals 
from London banks might curtail busi- 
ness credit and employment, involve 
losses on loans, and impair bank capital 
and business working capital. The 
“Stamp and Bank of England group” 
agreed that gold reserves were inade- 
quate to meet foreign liabilities. Both 
groups agreed upon the facts as indi- 
cated by statistics. The Bank of England 
group, however, held that it was safe to 
return to the gold standard because 
money could be borrowed in New York to 
meet a possible drain on the London 
money market in case of withdrawal of 
French funds in London. On this as- 
sumption, the London banks resumed 
gold payment to foreign creditors in 
1925. 

Having agreed upon the facts, there 
was no delay in agreeing on the advisa- 
bility of going off the gold standard on 
September 21, 1931, when the British 
authorities ascertained that there was a 
gold shortage in New York and that as- 
sistance from New York could not be 
had. The pound sterling was promptly 
lowered; French bankers lost a large per- 
centage of the gold they had deposited 
in London. But in Britain business 
credit and employment were protected, 
and the working capital of British man- 
ufacturers and banks was saved from 
impairment, 

In the United States, however, econo- 
mists in 1931 largely ignored Department 
of Commerce statistics on foreign funds. 
The British conclusion as to a gold short- 
age in New York was not accepted. 
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European experts recognized that nearly 
all the gold in American banks was essen- 
tially foreign gold, but American econo- 
mists usually held that the United States 
had a gold surplus as long as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks reported “free gold” 
over and above the legal requirement 
of 40 percent against Reserve Notes in 
circulation. This method, one may con- 
tend, was not realistic or rational. It 
ignored the fact that “free gold” at the 
Reserve Banks in 1931-32 had to be 
created by compulsory liquidation and 
deflation of deposits at the commercial 
banks. It ignored the fact that a real 
deficit existed if one deducted the for- 
eign funds in the United States from the 
“free gold.” It did not anticipate that 
the “free gold” would be depleted by do- 
mestic hoarding of currency in 1932. 

The increase in gold reserve require- 
ments in 1932 on account of hoarded 
currency involved curtailment of credit 
and employment; bankers deflated de- 
posits to bring reserve requirements into 
line with reserves available. 

The method of estimating the gold sur- 
plus in the Federal Reserve System as 
the amount above a 40 percent reserve 
against Reserve Notes may, one feels, be 
fairly characterized as irresponsible from 
the standpoint of economic welfare. The 
reserve against currency temporarily 
hoarded should consist of commercial 
paper or Treasury securities so that cash 
reserves needed as a base for business 
deposits will not be disturbed. Previous 
to 1932 the requirement of a 40 percent 
gold reserve against Reserve Notes had 
never been of benefit; in 1932 it aggra- 
vated deflation and unemployment at 
a time when relief was imperative. On 
the record, this 40 percent requirement 
against paper currency in circulation 
should be eliminated from the Reserve 
Act so that necessary emergency issues 
of currency will be possible despite a 
shortage of gold. In ordinary times the 
currency circulation merely follows the 
needs of trade, so that proper regulation 
of the loans and reserves of commercial 
banks will automatically insure a proper 
amount of currency in circulation. 

The 1932 gold crisis is epitomized in 
the data from the private files of Pres- 
ident Hoover published in “The Hoover 
Administration,” by W. S. Myers and W. 
H. Newton, as follows: 

January 19, 1932: France withdraws $125,- 
000,000 of gold (p. 163). 

January 31, 1932: Bank failures $219,000,000 
in January (p. 166). 

February 9, 1932: One billion dollars of 
gold has been taken from domestic reserves 
by foreign drain, and $1,500,000,000 of Re- 
serve currency has been hoarded, the in- 
creased currency circulation requiring in- 
creased legal gold reserves. The “free gold” 
payable to foreigners has been reduced to 
$433,000,000. The Federal Reserve Board has 
presented a list showing $1,393,500,000 of for- 
eign deposits and short-term bills, of which 
foreign interests could take out $900,000,000 
on demand and $493,500,000 in 90 days. The 
gold shortage was #960,500,000. If the legal 
requirements in commercial bills against Re- 
serve Notes were suspended, over a billion 
dollars of gold would become “‘free’’ for ex- 
port (pp. 169-170). “Every dollar hoarded 
means a destruction of $5 to $10 of credit” 
(p. 167). 

The “foreign exchange reserve” policy 
of double-counting the same gold as re- 
serves of banks in America and banks 
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abroad at the same time had broken 
down in the face of the withdrawal of 
foreign gold—gold which many American 
economists thought belonged to the 
United States. 

The chief element of danger in the 
“foreign funds” situation during 1924-31 
had been that New York banks were re- 
quired to set up a cash reserve of only 
13 percent against foreign deposits and 
other foreign quick liabilities, and were 
permitted to invest $87 per $100 of for- 
eign funds in common-stock loans, real 
estate, and other investments. In 1932, 
when foreign funds were withdrawn, it 
was necessary to compel liquidation of 
vast amounts of commodities and securi- 
ties to pay out the $87 per $100 not 
available in the cash reserve. It had 
been assumed by many that there was a 
sort of magic in the Federal Reserve Act 
which could prevent such disaster, but 
in 1932 it was found that $13 of cash plus 
magic did not equal $100 of cash. 


Effects of 1931-32 Gold Raid 


In 1931 it was important to maintain 
commodity prices and bank loans in the 
United States. Deposits had declined 
$6,000,000,000 during 1929-30. This de- 
cline merely removed the speculative ex- 
cess of 1928-29 and was essentially an 
internal market correction. Banking 
capital was still largely intact. The gold 
raid on American banks after Great Brit- 
ain went off the gold standard on Sep- 
tember 21, 1931, however, wrecked the 
banks and caused prices and deposits to 
reach depths which not only impaired 
business working capital but reduced 
bank capital to the level where the ma- 
jority of banks would have been closed 
except for the public-welfare lenience 
of examiners who feared the economic 
and social consequences of law enforce- 
ment. 

After 1930 deposits declined $12,000,- 
000,000, or twice as much as in 1929-30. 
This meant that business working capi- 
tal would be inadequate to produce re- 
covery of employment, without impos- 
sible wage reductions. Moreover, heads 
of banks were helpless to provide credit 
to employers, as a bank president is loath 
to lend even the deposits created by 
pump-priming when his bank's capital 
is less than legal requirements. In 1933 
the net sound capital of insured com- 
mercial banks was only 45.12 percent of 
the reported book value of capital and 
surplus which these banks disclosed in 
their official reports. This figure, and 
comparable percentages for succeeding 
years, are given in the Annual Report of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion for 1940, page 186, as follows: 


Percent 

Dec. 31, 1933 45.12 
Dec. 31, 1934- ane 67.17 
Dec. 31, 1935... _~- - — F 
ec. Zi, 18e6....... : a 
Dec. 31, 1937- % ee 92. 25 
Dec. 31, 1938_- . ; ae 
ec. Si, 1960.«...... snot .. 90. 69 
Dec. 31, 1940 : 93. 62 


Applying the above percentages to all 
commercial banks in the United States 
for 1933 and 1939, as a tentative calcu- 
lation, there was a decline from $9,196,- 
000,000 of reported capital in 1930 to 
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$2,774,000 000 of net sound capital jn 
1933, as follows: 


{In millions of dollars} 


Reported 


Date bank Net sound capital 
capital 
1930, June 30 9, 196 
1933, June 30 6,165 | 2,774 (45.12 percent of book 
value 
1939, Dee, 31 6,892 | 6,250 (90.69 percent of book 
value) 
1940, Dee. 31 7,087 | 6,635 (93.62 percent of book 
value) 
i 
NOTE The principal tables in this article are desig. 
nated by letters--A, B, ete. but the minor ones, such as 


the above short table, are not, 


This impairment of bank capital, in- 
hibiting loans to employers by bankers 
during 1932-35, was an important ob- 
stacle to business recovery. 

Since 1932 the measures adopted to 
prevent a recurrence of credit deflation 
at the commercial banks in the event of 
an outgo of gold have been: 

1. The establishment of an Exchange 
Stabilization Fund of $2,000,000,000 in 
gold at the Treasury. 

2. The transfer of a large amount of 
foreign funds from commercial banks to 
Federal Reserve Banks, so that with- 
drawal of such funds for export or ear- 
mark will not deplete reserves of the 
commercial banks. 

Since 1932, also, provision has been 
made to ease domestic stringencies by 
changing member-bank reserve require- 
ments. In 1935 the Federal Reserve Act 
was amended to give the Board of Goy- 
ernors power to change requirements of 
member banks within given ranges: 
13-26 percent of demand deposits in New 
York and Chicago, 10-20 percent in Re- 
serve cities, and 7-14 percent at the coun- 
try banks. 


Gold Exportable Through 
Member Banks 


The amount of gold which can be 
spared from the excess reserves of com- 
mercial banks under the Reserve Act as 
amended in 1935 fluctuates, obviously, 
according to the changes in legal re- 
serve requirements determined by the 
Board of Governors. A reduction in 
member-bank reserve requirements adds 
to the exportable surplus (subject to 
Treasury embargo regulations). For in- 
stance, the reduction from 26 to 24 per- 
cent at the New York and Chicago banks 
effective August 20, 1942, increased their 
excess reserves by more than $400,000,- 
C00, and a reduction from 24 to 22 per- 
cent effective September 14, 1942, trans- 
ferred nearly $400,000,000 more from im- 
pounded reserves to excess reserves. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
amount of exportable gold was increased 
exactly in the amount of the increase in 
excess reserves. When deposits in com- 
mercial banks are converted into gold for 
export or earmark, the reserve previously 
impounded against such deposits is au- 
tomatically released. For instance, when 
the legal reserve requirement against 
demand deposits is 20 percent, a with- 
drawal of a million dollars of gold for 
export is taken out of excess reserve to 
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TABLE A: GOLD EXPORTABLE THROUGH MEMBER BANKS 


{Dollar amounts in millions} 





_ 
(1) (2) (8) (4) 
: Excess | Foreign |Column 
M id-month reserves | deposits (2) _Ad- 
figure | New | 12 | times justed 
York | Reserve | Column “ha? | 
banks | banks (5) +3) | 
1940 
January 3, 040 396 306 | 3,346 
February 3,170 393 304 3, 474 | 
March 3, 250 364 281 | 3,531 | 
April. 3, 290 384 297 | 3,587 
May -- 3, 350 401 310 | 3,660 
June 3, 510 55 351 | 3,861 
July 3, 610 734 567 4,177 
August 3, 330 S41 650 | 3,980 
September 3, 310 1, 035 800 | 4,110 
October 3, 440 1,057 | 817 | 4,257 
November 3, 480 1, 125 869 4,349 
December 3, 440 1, 140 SSI 4, 321 
| 
1941 
] 
January 3, 530 1, 230 950 4, 480 
February 3, 180 1, 130 873 | 4,053 
March 3, 350 1, 163 898 | 4,248 
April 2, 890 1, 243 960 3, 850 
May 2, 440 1, 235 954 | 3,394 
June 2, 240 1, 230 950 3,190 
July 2, 150 1, 185 915 | 3,065 
August 1, 860 1, 194 922 2, 782 
Septem ber 1, 880 1, 126 870 | 2,750 
October 1,710 1, 188 GIs 2, 628 
November S40) 1, 129 M35 1,675 
December 970 853 631 1, 601 
1942 
January 1, 030 754 ‘5S 1, 5&8 
February 1, 090 626 463 1, 553 
March 1, 030 741 548 1, 578 
April 810 26 685 | 1,495 
Mav 600 936 693 1, 293 
June 630 O61 711 1, 341 
July 20 X70 644 R74 
August 230 o14 676 906 
September 100) v72 758 1, 248 
October 620 947 758 1, 378 
November 430) 913 730 1, 160 
December 40 s02 642 1, 182 
194 ; 
January 340 S20 663 1, 003 
February 100 St)2 42 742 
March a0 St7 604 784 


(5) (6) | (7) (&) (9) 


(10) 
Per- | Export- vada) Percent | Export- 
cent able | sascene | ee able | Total 
| reserves | Moet 3 | 
legal | from | outside | excess outside | export- 
| excess New | New | outside | New | able 
New | York Yar (| a | York | (6+9) 
York | (4+5) York | (7+8) 
| 
| 
| | | | | 
| 
77.25} 4,331 2,460 | 83.00] 2,964 7, 295 
77. 25 | 4,497 2, 430 | &3. 00 | 2, 928 | 7, 425 
77. 25 | 4, 571 2,540 | 83. 00 3, 060 | 7,631 
77. 25 | 4,643 | 2, 730 83.00 | 3, 289 | 7, 932 
77. 25 | 4, 738 2, 900 83.00 | 3,494 8, 232 
77. 25 4,998 | 3, 110 83.00 | 3, 747 | 8, 745 
77. 25 | 5,407 | 3,270 83.00} 3,940 | 9, 347 
77. 25 | 5, 152 3, 040 83.00 | 3, 663 8, 815 
77.25} 5,320] 3,280] 83.00] 3,952 9, 272 
77. 25 5, 511 | 3, 430 | 83. 00 4, 133 | 9, 644 
77. 25 | 5, 630 3, 320 | 83.00 | 4,000 | 9, 630 
77. 25 5, 594 3,190 | 83.00 3, 843 | 9, 437 
| 
77. 25 4, 799 3, 380 &3. 00 4,072 9, 871 
77. 25 5, 247 3, 270 83. 00 | 3, 940 | 9, 187 
77. 25 5,499} 3,200) 83.00 3, 855 | 9, 354 
77. 25 4,984} 3,110} 83.00] 3,747 8, 731 
77.2 4,394 | 3, 330 | 83.00 | 4,012 8, 406 
77. 25 4,129 | 3, 130 83.00 | 3,771 | 7, 900 
77.25 3, 968 3,150 | 83.00| 3,795 | 7, 763 
77. 25 3, 601 3, 140 83. 00 | 3, 783 | 7, 384 
77. 25 3, 560 3,360 | 83.00 | 4, 048 | 7, 608 
77. 2 3, 402 3, 510 &3. 00 4, 229 7, 631 
74. 00 2, 264 2, 690 82.00 | 3, 280 | 5, 544 
74.00 2, 164 | 2, 360 82. 00 2,878 | 5, 042 
j | 
74.00 2,146 2,470 82. 00 3, 012 5, 158 
74.00 2,099 | 2,340 82.00 | 2,854 4, 953 
74. 00 2, 132 2, 270 | 82. 00 | 2, 768 | 4, 900 
74.00 2,020 2, 220 82. 00 2,707 | 4,727 
74. 00 1,747 2, 220 82. 00 2,707 | 4, 454 
74.00 1,812 2, 250 82. 00 2,744 4, 556 
74.00 1, 181 2, 070 82. 00 2, 524 3, 705 
74.00 1, 224 2, 270 82. 00 2, 768 | 3, 992 
78. 00 1, 600 2, 320 82. 00 2,829 4,429 
80. 00 1,723 2, 210 82. 00 2, 700 4, 423 
0. 00 1, 450 1, 960 82. 00 2, 390 3, 840 
80. 00 1, 478 2, 050 2.00 | 2, 500 3, 978 
80. 00 1, 254 1, 820 &2. 00 2, 220 3, 474 
80. 00 928 1, 680 82. 00 2, 049 2,977 
80.00 OS0 2, 030 &2. 00 2, 476 3, 456 





the extent of 80 percent of this amount 
and out of impounded reserves to the 
extent of 20 percent. Reversely, when 
a million dollars of gold is deposited in 
a New York commercial bank, a legal re- 
serve of 20 percent is set up against the 
deposit and $800,000 is added to excess 
reserves. 

A similar calculation is employed when 
foreign funds are transferred from the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank to the 
Chase Bank or other New York bank; 
and in the accompanying table A the 
total foreign deposits at the Reserve 
Banks are assumed to be transferred to 
the commercial banks in New York in 
order to present a more complete poten- 
tial of excess reserves in New York. In 
November 1941 the foreign deposits at 
the Reserve Banks were $1,129,000,000. 
The legal reserve required against de- 
mand deposits at the commercial banks 
was 26 percent. Assuming transfer of 
this amount to the commercial banks, 
a reserve of 26 percent would be set up 
and the remaining 74 percent, or 
$835,000,000, would be added to the re- 
ported excess reserves. 

Taking the excess reserves as reported, 
and adding the estimated additional ex- 
cess Which would result from such trans- 
fer, the total excess reserves of the New 


York banks would have been $3,346,- 
000,000 in January 1940, $4,480,000,000 
at the peak in January 1941, and 
$874,000,000 in July 1942. 

Owing to a rapid decline in excess 
reserves in the summer of 1942, the 
legal reserve at New York was reduced 
from 26 to 24 percent on August 20, 1942, 
to 22 percent on September 14, and to 
20 percent on October 3. The legal re- 
serve at Chicago underwent the same 
reductions, but there was no change in 
percents at Reserve cities and country 
banks. Estimating the average required 
reserves of the banks outside of New 
York at 17 percent from January 1940 
to November 1941 and 18 percent there- 
after, the average percentage of deposits 
added to their excess reserves was ap- 
proximately 83 percent until November 
1941 and 82 percent thereafter. 

On this basis the total exportable gold 
obtainable through member banks was 
$2,964,000,000 in January 1940, $9,871,- 
000,000 at the peak in January 1941, and 
$3,705,000,000 in July 1942. It should 
be noted, however, that this does not in- 
clude the gold which can be obtained by 
redeeming Federal Reserve Notes held 
by foreign interests. No estimate for 
this item is given in this study, as it is 
made from the viewpoint of: How much 
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gold can be exported without causing 
deflation of prices and domestic business 
credit? The redemption of Notes by 
foreign interests would affect reserves 
at the Reserve Banks—not those at the 
commercial banks. 


Treasury Free Gold 


In estimating the total gold exportable, 
the free gold in the Treasury must be 
added to the gold exportable through 
the member banks. For instance, in 
September 1942 the $1,963,000,000 of 
Treasury free gold is added to $4,429,- 
000,000 exportable through the member 
banks, making a total of $6,392,000,000 
of gold exportable from the two sourees. 


Foreign Funds Withdrawable 


In June 1940, most of the gold at Fort 
Knox, Ky., was virtually subject to the 
claim of foreign interests. It amounted 
to $5,524,000,.000 as compared with 
$9,006,000,000 at New York, $4,118,000,000 
at Denver, and $1,305,000,000 at San 
Francisco. 

The total foreign funds in the United 
States in December 1940 were $9,695,- 
000,000, as estimated by the Department 
of Commerce. The direct investments 
were $2,000,000,000, and certain rela- 
tively nonfluctuating investments in 
bonds and preferred stocks amounted 
to $1,320,000,000. The probable “hot- 
money” items shown in table B included 
$3,978,000,000 of short-term funds and 
$1,947,000,000 of common stocks, these 
two items totaling $5,925,000,000. Since 
Great Britain needs minimum balances 
of $350,000,000 in American banks and 
the complete resale of foreign-owned 
common stocks in any crisis is not prob- 
able, a round figure of $5,000,000,000 is 
used in table C as the foreign funds 
withdrawable. In past experience, how- 
ever, it has been found that substantial 
amounts of domestic liquid funds go out 


TABLE B 


{In millions of dollars] 





| 

Fluctuating 
foreign funds 

| in United States 


Nonfluctuating 
_ foreign funds 
in United States 














Date | 7 ok Cis Ke 
Cash | a rane Bonds, 
| and | Com- |} Dire ct preferred 
| short- | ™mon | inv est- stocks 
& stocks | ments | ~ Be 
| term | ete. 
December 31 
1919 1 800 
1929 3,000 | “ 2a 
1934 _ 573 | 1,471 1, 800 1, 672 
1937 1,920 | 2,359 1, 883 1, 870 
1938 2,231 | 2,715 1,895 | 1, 860 
1939 3,296 | 2,493 1,978 1,819 
1940 3,978 |? 1,947 | 2,000 1,770 
| 
‘Cleona Lewis, America’s Stake in International 


Investments (pp. 447 and 450). Total long-term shown 
in this study for 1919 is $3,185,000,000. For 1929 the same 
study shows $5,854,000,000 for long. term. 

2 The actual total of monetary liability to foreign in 
terests exceeds the figure in the above table by reason of 
changes from foreign to domestic addresses by owners of 
foreign accounts. Since 1937 thousands of refugee mer- 
chants and bankers have come tothe United States with 
their families. A large total of cash and securities formerly 
held by American banks for their accounts as foreign 
funds, because of foreign addresses, has been deducted 
from foreign funds by the Department of Commerce 
because the same accounts now have domestic addresses. 
(The Balance of International Payments of the United 
States in 1940, p. 47, United States Department of 
Commerce.) 
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along with foreign funds when there is 
a flight of capital, and in the post-war 
period it is likely that a substantial 
amount of domestic liquid funds will be 
loaned abroad. For these reasons a bil- 
lion dollars of domestic funds is added 
to $5,000,000,000 of foreign funds in esti- 
mating probable liquid funds withdraw- 
able. The total, $6,000,000,000 of foreign 
and domestic funds withdrawable, is de- 
ducted from total gold exportable in 
table C. 

For comparison with 1940, data for 
several preceding years, compiled by the 
Department of Commerce, are given in 
table B. 

The foreign funds in the above table 
do not include gold earmarked for for- 
eign owners. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that “foreign funds” may 
be withdrawn from our banking system 
by earmarking without actual gold ex- 
portation, but with the same deflationary 
effect. 


Gold Storage Locations 


During the 1940—41 fiscal year, $9,056,- 
000,000 of gold was transferred from New 
York to Fort Knox. The Director of the 
Mint reports the distribution of mone- 
tary gold in June 1940 and June 1941, as 
follows: 

]In millions of dollars] 





June 30, | June 30, 


area ’ < To 
Place |” 1940 1941 | ¢ hange 
New York 9, 006 | 2, 187 —f, 819 
Fort Knox 5, 524 14, 580 +9, 156 
Denver 4,118 4, 503 +385 
San Francisco 1, 305 1, 345 +40 
Other 10 10 
Total 19, 963 22, 625 +2, 662 





The amount transferred from New 
York to Fort Knox was $50,000,000 in 
excess of New York’s holdings on June 30, 
1940, but New York gained $2,237,000,00) 
from other sources. 


Net Gold Surplus 


On the basis of deducting a round 
figure of $6,000,000,000 of withdrawable 
foreign and domestic funds from the 
combined gold exportable through the 
Member Banks and the Treasury, the 
resulting Domestic Net Gold Surplus is 
$5,853,000.000 in January 1941 and minus 
$312,000,000 in July 1942, as shown in 
table C. 


Reserve Bank Credit and 
Member Bank Reserves 


If the amount of gold exportable 
through the member banks without de- 
flation is to be calculated on the basis 
of excess reserves, it must be known 
that the excess reserves on a given date 
will not be suddenly reduced by a de- 
mand from the Federal Reserve author- 
ities that the given excess reserves be 
used to purchase securities from the 12 
Reserve Banks, as in 1921. 

The loans and investments of the 12 
Reserve Banks in 1920 had risen to 
$3,400,000,000. The Reserve authorities 
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TABLE C 
{In millions of dollars] 
(1 (3) 
Gold Foreign 
export Free Total =, Net 
Date able (gold in| gold tie aome tic 
y U.8s ’ : 24 
“ten 7 (4 9 : ith- (3-4 
3. ms : draw- 
Bank able! 
1940, Jan 7,295 | 2,144 9, 439 5, 500 3, 939 
1940, July 9,347 | 2,038 | 11,385 6, 000 5, 385 
1941, Jan 9,871 ; 1,982 | 11,853 6, 000 5, 853 
1941, July 7, 763 | 2,139 9, 902 6, 000 3, 902 
1942, Jan 5, 158 | 1,997 7, 155 6, 000 1, 155 
1942, Apr 4,727 1, 965 6, 692 6, 000 692 
1942, July 3,705 | 1,983 5, 688 6, 000 (—312 
1942, Aug 3,992 | 1, 965 5, 957 6, 000 (—43 
1942, Sept 4,429 1,963 6. 392 6, 000 3u2 
1942, Oct 4,423 1, 956 6, 379 §, 000 379 
1942, Nov 3,840 1,956 5, 796 6, 000 (—204 
1942, Dee 3,978 | 1,958 5. 936 6, 000 (—*4 
1943, Jan 3, 474 1, O48 5 422 6, 000 (—578 
1943, Feb 2,977 | 1,954 4,931 6,000 (—1 
3 l 


, 069 
aan 


1943, Mar . 456 949 5, 405 6, 000 195 





Department of Commerce data are not available sinc 
1940, so that 1941-42 estimates are nominal 
? From this surplus should be deducted (1) an amount 
sufficient to redeem United States paper currency held 
abroad, (2) paper currency hoarded within the United 
States by foreign interests to insure against freezing of 
their deposits by Federal action, and (3) the excess Fed 
eral Reserve credit above ‘“‘normal.”’ 


decided that this was abnormal and pro- 
ceeded to deflate. The member banks 
were required to use their reserve funds 
to reduce paper held by the Reserve 
Banks, including rediscounted paper. 
This was notice to the country that pro- 
duction and employment would be cur- 
tailed until the authorities decided that 
the loans and investments of the 12 Re- 
serve Banks had been reduced to a “nor- 
mal” figure. In 1922 it was decided that 
the Reserve Banks should hold securities 
in the amount of around $2,000,000,000 
as “normal.” This policy regarding 
“normal” was continued until 1941. 

In 1943, Reserve credit is above $6,000,- 
000,000—$4,000,000,000 above the pre- 
1941 normal. 

What is “normal” in 1943? Any excess 
above a presupposed “normal” must be 
deducted from the estimated gold ex- 
portable without deflation. This is not 
done in the table above, as the Board of 
Governors has not decided on a policy. 
It is possible that the “deflation to nor- 
mal” policy of 1921 may not be adopted 
after the present war. The Reserve au- 
thorities, in the post-war period, may 
adopt a policy of maintaining loans and 
investments at the 12 Reserve Banks ex- 
cept as their holdings of Treasury secu- 
rities are absorbed by investors out of 
current savings. But excess Reserve 
credit, and Reserve Notes held by foreign 
interests, will be matters to consider after 
the war in estimating the surplus or 
deficit in gold reserves. 


Reduction of Legal Reserve 
Requirements 


Those who believe that the United 
States has a surplus of gold at times 
when table C indicates a deficit can argue 
that a surplus may be created by reduc- 
ing the required reserve at New York 
from 20 percent of demand deposits to 18 
or 15 percent, and by effecting reductions 
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in other cities. That may be true in fact, 
temporarily, but cannot be accepted as 
a permanent answer to the gold shortage 
question. It is not practicable to reduce 
legal requirements to 1 percent. What 
are the “right” requirement percentages 
for banks in Reserve centers, and for 
country banks? What are the “right” 
percentages for liquid banks; and for 
those whose capital and deposits are ex. 
cessively invested in real estate and other 
nonliquid assets? The “right” percent- 
age will vary with quality of assets, 
Since banking in the United States is es. 
sentially noncommercial, and vulnerable 
in time of stress, reserves should be rela- 
tively larger than in Canada and Great 
Britain, where commercial standards 
prevail. 


U.S. Gold Requirements 


In November 1942 member-bank re- 
quirements, earmarked gold, and esti- 
mated withdrawable gold for domestic 
and foreign account totaled $20,239,. 
000,000 as compared with a total gold 
stock of $22,743,000,000, leaving $2,504. 
000,000 to cover other requirements, in- 
cluding conversion of currency into gold 
for export, as shown in table D. 


TABLE D: GoLD SUPPLY AND REQUIREMENTS 


[In millions of dollars] 





Nove 

Iten —a 

1. Total monetary stock 22,743 

Requirements: be 

2. Foreign deposits, Reserve Banks 913 

3. Other foreign short-term 4, O81 

4. Domestic short-term withdrawals 1,00 
5. Legal Reserve against other domestic 

short term (member deposits) ! 11, 602 

6. Earmarked gold, November 30 2, 643 

7. Total, five items 20, 20 

8S. Residual figure 2, M4 





Average reserve requirements of member banks 
in November 1942 were $12,618,000,000, of which 
$1,016,000,000 would be set up against items 3 and 4, 
leaving $11,602,000,000 as reyuirements against remaining 
mem ber-bank deposits. 

Available for redemption of paper currency 


In addition to the “foreign require- 
ments” of $5,000,000,000 in items 2 and 
3, the earmarked gold is foreign-owned, 
making the total foreign gold $7,643,000,- 
000 in a total of $22,743,000,000. 

Under the present bank law, a reserve 
of only $1,016,000,000 would be set up for 
items 3 and 4in table D. In estimating 
gold requirements against these two 
“foreign” items according to the method 
employed in this article, however, the 
figure is $5,081,000,000. This is the 
method employed by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its memorandum of February 
9, 1932, to President Hoover, in which 
the exigencies of the crisis compelled a 
realistic and truthful presentation of the 
facts. It is, in the writer’s opinion, the 
only method that will make the Gold 
Standard function continuously. 

One feels that we have never devel- 
oped an intellectual conviction on the 
long-range benefits of adequate gold re- 
serves. After major depressions, the ob- 
jective has been measures to provide im- 
mediate relief. In the absence of an 
intellectual conviction on gold-reserve 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Our Post-War Role in 
WORLD SHIPPIN 


U. S. Maritime Commission Conducting Vital Studies 


HE UNITED STATES MARITIME 
T COMMISSION has undertaken a 
survey of post-war shipping problems 
based on world-trade conditions expected 
to exist after the war. 

A vast amount of data on phases of 
pre-war shipping is already in the hands 
of the Commission's Division of Econ- 
nomics and Statistics, dealing with such 
subjects as foreign-trade relations of the 
United States, volumes of commerce car- 
ried by American and foreign ships in 
various trades, development of trade 
routes, shipbuilding programs of various 
nations, costs of ship construction here 
and abroad, and governmental aid. 


Basic Factors Scrutinized 

In the studies under way, the Commis- 
sion will consider the role of the United 
States in post-war world trade and ship- 
ping, size of the American fleet required, 
type of ships best suited to meet foreign 
competition, relative importance of trade 
routes, and such unusual conditions as 
may develop here and abroad as a result 
of the war. 

The post-war airplane as a competitor 
of the ship as a carrier of passengers 
and express freight will be studied, as 
well as need of greater speed in cargo 
ships, disposal of tonnage now under 
construction as part of the war pro- 
gram, the tramp ship as a factor in the 
cargo trades, and the value of so-called 
super-liners aS passenger carriers in 
the post-war world. 


Characteristics of Our Ships 

Most of the ships being built in 
American yards—the emergency Liberty 
type-—are designed to attain 10 or 12 
knots. The Maritime Commission is also 
building ships of the faster C—1, C-2, and 
C-3 types which make 14 to 18 knots. 

The so-called C-type ships, 500 of 
which were planned for construction in 
a 10-year period starting in 1938, are 
said to be the superior of any ships of 
their size afloat, from the standpoint 
of speed, economy, and cargo-handling 
efficiency. Although planned primarily 
as cargo carriers, their design was used 
also for passenger ships which were built 
prior to the war. Records of the C- 
type ships in war as well as peacetime 
fully justify their continued construc- 
tion, says the Maritime Commission. 
They will be studied further in the 
light of post-war competition as both 
cargo and passenger carriers. 


Complex Post-War Picture 


Several factors which developed just 
before and during the war may com- 
plicate the post-war picture, for a time 
at least. Many American-flag operators 
committed themselves to build C-type 
ships prior to the war. A total of 102 
of the C-type had been delivered be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, but the Maritime 
Commission and later the War Shipping 
Administration took them over for war 
service. Some of these were assigned 
to the original owners under war charter 
contracts, others to operators in other 
routes. Some have been lost at sea, but 
ever-increasing numbers of C-type ships 
have joined the Victory fleet since the 
start of the war. 

Certain American-flag pasenger ships 
which were built before the 1938 program 
and which were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment as a war move have also been 
lost. Replacement of these ships by new 
passsenger tonnage and adjustment of 
the operators’ accounts on the basis of 
tonnage for which they were committed 
and tonnage which they lost, are among 
the subjects to be studied. 


Question of Proportion 


The proportion of the Nation’s foreign 
trade that should be carried by American 
ships is high on the list of topics to be 
studied. American ships reached their 
peak in 1825 when they carried 92.3 per- 
cent, at a time when the American clip- 
per was the fastest craft afloat. A de- 
cline which set in just before the War 
Between the States and continued there- 
after, carried the figure down to 8.2 per- 
cent in 1901. At the outbreak of World 
War I in 1914, American ships carried 
9.7 percent; this rose to 27.8 in 1919 as 
the result of our wartime shipbuilding 
program, and in 1940 was 31 percent. 

As to the proportion which should be 
sought as a peacetime average, some 
shipping men hold for 50 percent on the 
ground that a nation’s ships should carry 
one-half of the trade it creates. Others 
consider this too high. They say certain 
nations producing little industrially and 
thus creating a small share of trade de- 
pend upon their shipping for an impor- 
tant share of their national income. 
These nations would be seriously hurt if 

(Continued on p. 40) 





Courtesy U. S. Maritime Commission 


What will all these vessels mean to our future position in world trade? 
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The BAHAMAS 
Look to the Future 


What was the most staggering blow that struck the economy of the 


Bahama Islands in recent years? 
stituted a second injurious influence? 
proceeded in its energetic drive to counteract the slump? 
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What activity’s deterioration con- 
How has the local government 


In what 


significant ways do the Bahamas deviate from the dominant ‘‘West 


Indies’’ pattern? 


helpful readjustments? 


What are the prospects now for new industries and 
This article presents the facts about the eco- 


nomic and commercial situation of an island group lying virtually 


at our doorstep. 


By Harry N. Stark, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


OSS of its tourist trade and suspen- 
sion of its sponge industry are 
forcing the British colony of the Ba- 
hamas to find new industries to replace 
peacetime pursuits. Among the activi- 
ties which its government is encourag 
ing, and which have a distinct promise 
for the future, are the production of sisal 
and the salting of fish. 

As @ consequence of the dislocation 
of former activities, unemployment has 
caused much distress in the islands. A 
riot occurred on June 1, 1942, following 
discontent over the lack of work and 
rising prices. Subsequently, a Bahamian 





symbolized by fine hotels, is now virtu- 
ally nonexistent. 


Defense Force was formed and the gov- 
ernment asked the legislature for funds 
to encourage Out Islanders, who had 
settled in the populous centers, to return 
to their islands and work their lands. 
This provided some relief, but very much 
more, though of a temporary character, 
has been derived from construction of a 
military base.in New Providence, chief 
island of the Bahamas. Additional help 
is expected from the approval of the 
United States War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the State and Justice Depart- 
ments for the United States Department 


of Agriculture to arrange for the trans-- 


portation of 5,000 Bahamian natives to 
work on farms in Florida and adjoining 
States. 

While much of the government’s plan- 
ning has been to relieve current unset- 
tlement, its ultimate goal is a permanent 
betterment of the basis of the islands’ 
economy. 


Geography and Topography 


The colony includes a group of about 
3,000 islands, keys, and rocks lying off 
Florida and north of Cuba. They are 
the surface protuberances of two oceanic 
banks, the Little Bahama Bank and the 
Great Bahama Bank. Of the group, 
about 700 areas might be classified as 
islands or keys; the rest only as rocks. 
The islands are, as a rule, of coral forma- 
tion, long, narrow, and _. low-lying. 
Though prevailingly stony, the terrain 
contains occasional pockets of fertile soil. 

The archipelago contains no moun- 
tains and few hills. Geological testi- 
mony indicates a possible former exist- 
ence of thick woods. Now, only on 
Abaco, Andros, and Grand Bahama stand 
extensive pine forests, with mahogany 
and hardwood also growing on Andros. 
On the remaining islands only such 
scrawny pines, underbrush, and occa- 


sional palm groves as have withstood 
the frequent hurricanes cling to the thin 
soil. 

The less than 14 percent of the total 
area that is privately owned includes 
most of the arable land. The govern- 
ment-owned 86 percent is rocky, barren, 
and swampy. Andros alone has running 
streams, the inhabitants of other islands 
depending upon underground wells and 
rain water for water supply. 


Special Developments 


Scientific farming is carried on only 
by a few altruistic and wealthy persons 
who conduct what are known as “special 
developments.” These have built mod- 


ern dwellings, barns, silos, poultry 
houses, machine shops, and _ power- 
houses. Salaried doctors attend the 


health of the workers, and imported 
specialists supervise the diverse phases 
of the enterprises. Equipment usually 
includes hospitals, schools, and small 
vessels to maintain interisland communi- 
cation. Products include garden prod- 
uce, fodder, poultry, and dairy items. 


Special developments of this kind now 
operate on the islands of Eleuthera, 
Whale Cay, and Andros. The enterprises 
sometimes have pay rolls of from 200 to 
300 native workers. One project paid 
wages totaling $80,000 in 1941. The 
Eleuthera development now supplies 
Nassau with its total requirements in 
poultry, eggs, milk, buttermilk, and ice 
cream. 


Climate 


The Bahamas lie far enough north to 
experience well-marked changes of sea- 
sons. A benign winter climate accounts 
largely for their tourist popularity. 
Winter temperature averages 70° F., with 
little rainfall and prevailing breezes. In- 
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creased heat and humidity characterize 


1943 


re 


the summer months from May to Octo- 
per, With temperatures from 80° to 98°, 
and relative humidity ranging from 77 
to 90 percent. 


Area and Population 
1 1 Populat 


The colony covers an area of 4,400 
square miles. An official estimate, made 
in 1938, gave the total population as 
68,000—a density of about 15 to the 
square mile. The bulk of this popula- 
tion, however, inhabits relatively few of 
the islands, nearly one-half of the total 
dwelling on the 58 square miles of the 
jsland of New Providence. Nassau, the 
principal town of the colony, now has 
19,756 inhabitants. The islands other 
than New Providence are known as the 
Out Islands. A few of the larger and 
more populated of the Out Islands are: 
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Popu- Area, sity 
Island lation | square per 
1931 miles square a %% 
mile Photo by J. E. Williamson 
Delivering crayfish at a plant in the Bahamas. 
Andros 7, 100 1, 600 4 
seaenere " 6, 200 - 38 
Long Islan¢ 4,515 30 35 7 ° ° . in 
— 4233 | 776 5 Internal Communications On the other hand, Sas Sener eaten 
Cat Island . 3, 959 160 25 from the West Indies economic pattern 
ot ant ea Gre Sans | Soe a Except for a 15-mile line operated by in that, in recent years, their major 
-— Grand Bahama 2, 241 430 5 a lumber company on the island of source of revenue has come, not from 
I habited islands i ie the Bimini rest "oe meee Seay ceo aaa aie cig nargectne dine adlneacs imstaesy- 
Nore.--Other inhabited islands include the Biminis, S. f : 
e total the Berry Islands, Bosher Island, San Selvedes (Wat: roads; highway construction is also in products, but rather from tourism. No 
cludes Set Rum Cay, Ragged Islands, Inagua, and Maya- progress on other islands of the group. other West Indian island relies upon 
overn- ay tourists as its No. 1 fount of revenue. 
arren, Racial Distribution Basic Economy (The seeming exception, Bermuda, is not 
inning part of the West Indies.) 
— Some 85 percent of the inhabitants The Bahamas conform to the typical The Bahamas deviate also in that, un- 
S and are colored. Of the remaining 15 per- West Indies economic pattern in that til recently, their outstanding export has 
cent of whites—a larger proportion of they import a substantial portion of consisted not of asricultural. but. of 
whites than live in any other British their food, and nearly all of their non- : g Boy a 
West Indian colony—a few are descend- food, requirements, and in that food marine, products. (The recent rise of 
ants of United States soldiers who set- imports are consumed mostly by a small tomatoes over sponges on the Bahamas’ 
1 only tled in the Bahamas after the American upper-bracket minority. The majority export list, in consequence of the official 
ersons Revolution. The white minority also of native inhabitants can afford little or closing of the sponge beds, is probably 
special includes some Greeks and their descend- no imported foods and are, quantitatively 
3 : only temporary.) 
mod- ants who follow the sponge industry. at least, largely self-sufficient in foods. ; : 
oultry They deviate, finally, in that the food 
ower- in dependenice of the native population is 
d the ? eT \ upon indigenous marine, rather than 
ported upon agricultural, foods. As a result, 
phases the protein deficiency that characterizes 
—_ the diet of most of the West Indian 
sail islands does not exist in the Bahamas. 
prod- Aside from a new but promising sea- 
ns. food canning and freezing plant, indus- 
q 4 try in the colony consists only of ship- 
now sg 
thera building on a small scale and of shell 
prises and straw work. 
200 to The latter has tended upward since 
| paid the decline of the sponge industry, giv- 
The ing employment to many of the natives. 
ipplies Exports of straw work in 1941 totaled 
its in $155,647; of shells and shell work, $20,- 
nd ice 959. As the result of a greater interest 
taken by exporters in the finishing of 
the work, a higher-grade merchandise 
new emerges. Shell articles include 
bracelets, beads, brooches, and hair and 
rth to dress clips. Straw work includes hats, 
f sea- , bags, mats, as well as braid by the yard— 
counts Photo by J. O. Sands all hand-made from coconut, sisal, and 
er! George Street, Nassau, with Government House in background. palm fibers. 
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Foreign Trade 


The foreign trade of the Bahamas over 
the 18-year period 1924-41 is shown 
below: 

{In thousands of U. S. dollars] 





| | 
| Domes- 





2 ay, |aeneral| Import 
Period oar’ | imports balance 
| } 

—_——. —_ —E — — a — 
Annual average, 1924-29.__.__.| 1,455 | 8,649} 7,294 
Annual average, 1929-33 _. 828 6, 109 5, 281 
NA oa | 5292] 3,670} 3,142 
ae ser ST ie Z 553 3,548 | 2,995 
a ‘ " ‘ = 614 4, 808 4,194 
1937 ; : sail 815 6, 028 4, 213 
1938 _ __ ‘ 726 5, 608 4, 882 
1939 . ey ae 664 | 4,853 4,189 
1940 __ al : 528 5, 183 4, 655 
1941 : 778 6, 129 5, 351 





| Reexports excluded. 


The consistently large import balances 
have resulted largely from the need of 
providing for the tourist trade which, 
in the decade preceding World War II, 
constituted the principal economic ac- 
tivity of the Bahamas. 

The sharp rise in import values for 
1941 arose in the main from enhanced 
commodity prices. 


Imports 


In view of the almost complete lack 
of industry, practically all manufactured 
products have been imported. A large 
quantity of foodstuffs have also been 
brought in, largely to feed the tourist 
population, the white residents, and the 
small minority of the wage-earning col- 
ored inhabitants. 

Of the total imports of $5,608,000 in the 
normal peacetime year of 1938, food im- 
ports (excluding alcoholic spirits and 
provisions destined for vessels) totaled 
$1,477,000, including the food imported 
to feed tourists during their sojourn in 
the islands. 

In recent years, foodstuffs, beverages, 
and tobacco products, accounting for 
about one-third of the imports, included 
meats, flour, whisky and rum, rice and 
other grains, and provisions for ship 
chandlery. In smaller quantities the 


Photo by J. E. Williamson 
Canning and freezing plant at West End, Grand Bahama Island. 


Bahamas have imported lard and lard 
substitutes, cigarettes, milk, vegetables, 
sugar, and butter. In the main, imports 
have come from the United States, Can- 
ada, and the United Kingdom. 


Tourist Food Consumption 


A total of 57,394 persons visited Nassau 
in 1938. Lacking statistics, an estimate 
has placed the pre-war tourist expendi- 
tures at $5,000,000 per year. One may 
conservatively calculate that one-tenth 
of the total, or $500,000, was spent by 
the tourists for food. 

This amount, subtracted from the 
value of foods imported in 1938 ($1,477,- 
000) would leave $977,000 to cover the 
consumption of 68,000 permanent resi- 
dents—$14.37 per capita per year, or 
slightly under 4 cents per day. 


Native Consumption 


Yet, low as this figure appears, the per 
capita consumption of imported foods 
by the rural population must be even 
lower. The top stratum of well-to-do 
Bahamians, together with a small middle 
class, makes up about 15 percent of the 
population, and forms a group with a 
standard of living which approximates 
that of the average United States citizen. 

Obviously this group, though repre- 
senting only about 15 percent of the 
Bahamian population, consumes more 
than 15 percent of the total food im- 
ports. To the peasantry, constituting 85 
percent of the population, there falls, 
therefore, an allotment of considerably 
less than 85 percent of the total food im- 
ports, suggesting that to the average 
peasant, imported foods are luxuries 
consumed either not at all or in tiny 
quantities at long intervals. 

The foregoing leads to the conclusion 
that the Bahamian peasant relies for his 
food largely upon the indigenous prod- 
ucts of the sea (fish, lobster, crawfish, 
turtle meat, and conch) and of the land 
(tomatoes, coffee, oranges, sugarcane, 
lemons, limes, tamarinds, citrons, pome- 
granates, pineapples, figs, bananas, mel- 
ons, yams, potatoes, cassava, corn, peas, 
cucumbers, and peppers). 
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Non-Food Imports 


In recent years about 60 percent of 
total imports into the Bahamas haye 
consisted of nonfood items, partly or 
wholly processed, the more important of 
which have been petroleum products 
hardware, clothing, furniture, textiles 
machinery, and electrical supplies, 
Other manufactured items imported 
included shoes, cement, woolen manu- 
factures, automotive vehicles, paints, and 
pharmaceuticals. 


Composition of Export Trade 


At the beginning of the 1929-40 period 
sponges and fresh tomatoes accounted 
for almost 75 percent of the total exports. 
Sponges retained first place until 1938 
when the sponge beds were attacked by 
a fungus disease. Authorities suspended 
commercial sponge fishing until such 
time as recovery from the disease should 
justify the reopening of the beds. 

Shipments from accumulated stocks 
enabled sponge exports to retain first 
place in 1939. Then tomatoes, which had 
long held second place, moved to the top, 
with shell and straw articles, salt, lum- 
ber, and crawfish holding lower, but sig- 
nificant, positions on the list. 

In the past, exports have also included 
pineapples, citrus fruits, coconuts, garden 
produce, and cascarilla bark. 

A lusty reexport trade also exists. 


Destination of Exports 


Bahamian exports have gone mostly 
to the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Canada, although in some 
years Jamaica and the Netherlands have 
taken substantial percentages. In the 
1930-40 decade, tomatoes went almost 
entirely to Canada, while sponges found 
their way principally to the United 
Kingdom and, in smaller quantities, to 
the United States, Canada, and Belgium. 
Most of the lumber exports have gone 
to other islands of the British West 
Indies and to Cuba. 


Effect of World War II 


Pearl Harbor brought the annihilation 
of what had come to be the Bahamas’ 
principal economic activity, tourism. 
The blow was the more staggering be- 
cause it followed so soon after the eclipse 
of the sponge industry. 

As a partial offset to the colony’s loss 
of its sponge industry, however, had 
come the commencement of active oper- 
ation in 1941 on Grand Bahama Island 
of a plant to can and freeze the tails 
of the Bahama spiny lobster, sometimes 
called “rock lobster” or “crawfish.” 


A Sea-Food Enterprise 


The company operating the plant, 
which later added fish filleting to its 
activities, was financed by a Swedish 
national. When this individual was later 
placed on the Proclaimed List, the com- 
pany’s equipment was leased to an enter- 
prise financed with United States capi- 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Argentina Expands Its 
Motion-Picture Business 


It Claims To Be World’s Largest Producer of Films in 
Spanish Language; Distributes Throughout Latin America 


By Exinor F, Sytvester, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ROM SANTIAGO TO PANAMA, 

motion pictures produced in Ar- 
gentina are growing in popularity. Ar- 
gentina’s feature films emphasize life 
on the pampas, singing, and dancing; 
occasionally they are sad, but they usu- 
ally end happily and seldom have any 
political or deep psychological aspects. 
Their main purpose is to entertain—a 
purpose with which high-spirited, fun- 
loving Latin Americans are heartily in 
sympathy, particularly when it finds 
expression in the Spanish language. 


Recent Progress Noteworthy 


The Argentine motion-picture indus- 
try is young and produces a compara- 
tively small number of features annu- 
ally—56 in 1942—but it has advanced 
notably since 1932 when only two full- 
length pictures were made, and even 
since 1937 when the total was 30. The 
quality of the pictures has also shown 
great improvement in recent years, 
largely as a result of the careful study 
which studio officials, eager to raise the 
standard of their films, have given to 
production methods used outside Latin 
America. An indication of their success 
in competing with the firmly established 
film industries of other countries is 
found in the fact that an Argentine pro- 
duction, “La Guerra Gaucha,” set a new 
first-run box-office record for the country 
last year. 


Remarkable “Benefit” Show 


National interest in Argentina’s own 
motion pictures—as well as in the United 
Nations’ cause—was clearly displayed 
during the last Christmas holiday season 
when every seat was sold in advance for 
a United Nations benefit performance at 
the Cine Gran Rex, Buenos Aires’ largest 
theater. The headline attraction was a 
Series of reconstructions of popular 
scenes from recent Argentine film suc- 
cesses, presented in a motion-picture 
studio stage setting complete with cam- 
era crews, a director, grips, and elec- 
tricians. Every major motion-picture 
company in Argentina cooperated in ar- 


ranging the program, and the country’s 
leading actors and actresses, almost 
without exception, either appeared in 
person or permitted their names to be 
used. 


Local Studio Activity 


Argentina now claims to be the world’s 
largest producer of films in the Spanish 
language. There are six major studios 
in the country, all within working dis- 
tance of the city of Buenos Aires; 12 com- 
panies which do not have their own 
studios but are regularly engaged in pro- 
ducing pictures; five news-reel com- 
panies; and several others specializing in 
educational and commercial films. One 
of the largest studios was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by fire in February 
1943, with damage estimated at more 
than a million pesos. The head of the 
company immediately announced plans 
to rebuild the studio, however, and stated 
that the production program previously 
outlined for 1943 would be continued. 


Argentine Films Abroad 


Argentine films are distributed widely 
throughout Latin America where their 
Spanish sound tracks give them a dis- 
tinct advantage over films in English and 
other languages. At present, Chile, Uru- 
guay, and Paraguay are the leading im- 
porters, on the basis of revenue received, 
and Mexico ranks fourth. Markets are 
growing steadily in other Latin-American 
countries, however, and arrangements 
were recently completed for the showing 
of Argentine films in Spain. 


U. S. Features Still Lead 


Despite the important development of 
the domestic industry, feature pictures 
produced in the United States still hold 
first place in the Argentine market, both 
in the number shown and in box-office 
receipts. It is estimated that 524 films 
were released in Argentina in 1940, 554 

(Continued on p. 42) 





Section of the handsome modern establishment of the San Miguel Studios, producing 
Argentine feature pictures. 














Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Early in March rainfall ended the pro- 
longed drought which had caused ex- 
tensive agricultural damage. The pre- 
cipitation was beneficial for the natural 
pastures but was too late for any im- 
portant relief for the crops affected. 

Publication during March of the the 
1942 report of the Central Bank attract- 
ed unusual attention in commercial and 
financial circles for its analysis of the 
economic position of the country at the 
close of 1942 and its counsel about the 
future. The report warned of the prob- 
ability of an industrial recession owing 
to the shrinkage of imports, but ap- 
plauded “the country’s ability to coun- 
teract the changes in its internal eco- 
nomic activities,” and predicted that 
Argentina’s industrial economy will sur- 
vive the fourth year of war more or less 
intact. 

Live animals were returned to their 
improved home pastures during March, 
and consequently market offerings were 
slightly more normal. Sheep entries still 
were off sharply, but prices were higher. 
Hog entries fell off somewhat, but still 
were above normal. As forward supplies 
of fine-grade wools had been bought up 
in large measure by the United States, 
trading on the wool market was largely 
confined to the medium grades for 
United States account. The coarse- 
wool situation improved on news of Gov- 
ernment financial aid consisting of loans 
to the growers up to 40,000,000 pesos. 
Provisional reports indicate that the 
March second clip was below normal. 
March hide trading was restricted to 
United Nations orders, and packing- 
house salt hides were bought up as 
quickly as they were offered at foreign 
ceiling prices. The dry-hides market 
was quiet. The wheat market continued 
dull, with Brazil, Spain, and local millers 
taking small lots, while the recent in- 
creased demand abated following the 
break of the drought. The corn market 
was firm with continuing demand for 
fodder and fuel varieties, but the advent 
of rain curbed price rises. Linseed sales 
to the United States were resumed for 
the first time in many months and fair 
shipments continued to go to Great Brit- 
ain as export prices increased appreci- 
ably. 

Reversing the tendency of February, 
the total value of checks cleared in- 
creased in March. Bankruptcies con- 
tinued to increase. 

Official figures released during March 
indicated a slight measure of improve- 
ment in the foreign-trade volume for 
February over that of January, which 
was the lowest for any like period in 
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a decade. The volume of imports in- 
creased, compared with January, but still 
was under that of February 1942. Ex- 
port tonnage continued to decline, being 
lower than in January and under the to- 
tal of February 1942. There were sub- 
stantial declines in import and export 
valuations during February, compared 
with the preceding month and with Feb- 
ruary of last year. The import-volume 
improvement in February indicates in- 
creased importation of bulk rather than 
value merchandise. 

The shipping situation during Febru- 
ary also was disappointing, revealing a 
further drop in ship tonnage arriving in 
Argentine ports. Total arrivals and ton- 
nage for the first 2 months of this year 
were appreciably lower than in the cor- 
responding period of 1942. 

Wholesale prices continued to in- 
crease in February, especially for grains. 
Employment and wages paid to workers 
increased, after declining during Jan- 
uary. 

AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Cattle pastures, not yet returned to 
normal, improved considerably from the 
March rains and were expected soon to 
be in good condition. The condition of 
livestock improved daily. The fruit har- 
vest proceeded well; quality is good, 
fruit to be dried being generally better 
than last year. Olive plantations were 
reported doing well, the harvest was in 
full swing. Rains proved beneficial to 
citrus plantations as well as to potatoes, 
sunflowers, and cotton. The drought 
brought about a decline in the quality of 
yerba mate. 








Silk and Cordite 


The harmless-looking material 
shown in this picture is quick-fir- 
ing cordite, used as a propellent in 
heavy-caliber land and naval gun 
shells. These young women in a 
big Canadian explosives plant are 
placing the cordite in specially pre- 
pared silk bags. 
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As in previous years, the Bank of the 
Nation undertook to advance loans to 
corn growers to assist them in meeting 
the cost of harvesting. Accordingly, q 
sum of 1.20 pesos per 100 kilograms of 
calculated yield was available for 180 
days at 5-percent annual interest. The 
maximum loan per borrower was fixed at 
10,000 pesos. 

The Government’s second estimate of 
the area sown to corn for the 1942-43 
season was 4,050,000 hectares. A total of 
5,000,000 hectares was sown for the 1941- 
42 crop. 

The second official estimate of rice 
sowing for 1942—43 put the total at 41,100 
hectares, or 7,300 hectares higher than 
the acreage sown in 1941-42. 

The area sown to sunflower seed for the 
1942-43 crop was given as 674.000 hectares 
in the second official estimate. March 
rains were of benefit to the southern sun- 
flower crop, which will be harvested in 
May and June. An export prohibition 
was placed on both seed and oil to safe- 
guard local interests. 

The area sown to peanuts, according to 
the second official estimate, amounted to 
122.850 hectares, or an increase of 66.7 
percent over the sown area of last year. 

The second official estimate of the area 
planted to potatoes for the 1942-43 crop 
was announced as_ 194,000 hectares, 
against the first estimate of 203,000 hec- 
tares, the lower figure resulting from the 
recent drought which retarded planting 
to some extent. The figures of the latest 
estimate reflect a diminution from the 
total area planted during the preceding 
season. 

There were fair shipments of wheat 
to Brazil and Spain during March, but 
Great Britain was again out of the mar- 
ket. Quantities also were sold for feed 
and to local mills. Trade reports reflect 
the feeling that the available surplus 
figure of 7,720,000 tons on March 21, as 
published by the Government, will be 
reduced inasmuch as the official forecast 
of 6,400,000 tons for the latest crop was 
too high and also because a certain 
amount of wheat unfit for milling is 
being used for fuel. 

Stocks of corn are small, and ship- 
ments to Europe during 1943 are not ex- 
pected. The favorable change in the 
weather reduced demand by cattle breed- 
ers. but the need for fuel purposes is as 
great as ever. The failure of the 1943 
corn crop may relieve the bag shortage 
for the next harvest. 

The linseed market in March was 
characterized by renewed demand on the 
part of the United Nations and the offi- 
cial publication of the stock position. 
Sales by the Grain Board were from 120,- 
000 to 130,000 tons, destined principally 
for the United Kingdom. It was re- 
ported that farmers were disinclined to 
accept the basic price of the Grain Board 
of 9.25 pesos per 100 kilograms, Buenos 
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Aires delivery, in view of the Board’s 
selling price of 20 pesos, and were hold- 
jng their stocks for better terms. Pur- 
chases by the Board of the 1943 crop were 
reported not to exceed 600,000 tons. 

Government estimates of  linseeed 
stocks on hand on March 21 were 2,950,- 
000 tons, but many persons in the trade 
have expressed the opinion that this es- 
timate is too large and that the total 
probably would not be more than 1,352,- 
000 tons. Total annual consumption of 
1,498,000 tons was calculated on the basis 
of 100,000 tons for seed, 98,000 tons ex- 
ported since the first of this year, 750,000 
tons sold for fuel, 350,000 tons delivered 
py the Government for crushing into oil, 
and 200,000 tons sold for export but 
awaiting shipment. 

The oat market was dull during the 
first half of March but prices showed a 
tendency to rise somewhat thereafter. 
March shipments amounted to only 5,000 
tons. Activity in the barley market was 
limited to domestic buyers. In the rye 
market, interest was restricted to the new 
crop and business was negligible. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Foreign-trade returns during the first 
2 months of 1943 were sharply lower than 
the record low figures registered during 
the corresponding period of 1942. Ex- 
port volume amounted to 714,739 tons, a 
new low point for any like period during 
the past decade. Compared with 1939 
the decline amounted to approximately 
52 percent. Import volume came to 530,- 
564 tons. This figure also was the lowest 
for any comparative period in the last 
10 years, and was 63 percent under the 
corresponding total for 1939. 

During January and February exports 
were valued at 264,450,935 pesos and im- 
ports at 141,368,503 pesos. Compared 
with the first 2 months of 1942, there 
was in the first 2 months of 1943 a de- 
cline in export volume of 30.3 percent in 
pastoral products, 50 percent in forestal 
products, and 16.7 percent in miscel- 
laneous products. Volume of exported 
mining products was practically un- 
changed. 

The principal loss in import volume 
was ascribed to fuels and lubricants, 
which accounted for 80 percent of the 
total volume loss. Other notable de- 
creases were in imports of iron and man- 
ufactures, 56.8 percent; wood and manu- 
factures, 25.1 percent; chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, 50.6 percent; 
foodstuffs, 39.3 percent; machinery and 
vehicles, 85.8 percent; textiles and manu- 
factures, 60.9 percent: stones, earth, 
glass, and ceramics, 4.7 percent; metals, 
excluding iron and manufactures, 30.5 
percent; paper, cardboard and manufac- 
tures, 13.8 percent; and rubber and man- 
ufactures, 98 percent. There were in- 
creases of 62.8 percent in imports of 
tobacco and manufactures, and 23.2 per- 
cent in refreshments. 

The much-hoped-for improvement in 
the shipping situation during February 
failed to materialize. February registra- 
tions were 89 ship arrivals of 164,141 net 
registered tons, compared with 88 ships 
of 189,685 tons which arrived during 
January. 
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British- and Argentine-flag vessels, 
between them, made up about half the 
total tonnage entering into this trade. 
Spanish ships were fairly active in third 
position; and Swedish vessels, though 
restricted by the difficulty in obtaining 
safe-conduct certificates from the Axis 
authorities, maintained fourth place in 
the trade. There were no North Ameri- 
can ship arrivals during February. On 
March 23, 1943, the State Merchant 
Marine, which was instituted by a decree 
issued on October 16, 1941, as an inde- 
pendent unit of the Government, was 
transferred to the Ministry of Marine. 

Bankruptcy figures for March showed 
a continued upward trend, the total value 
of liabilities involved amounting to 
6,110,512 pesos compared with total 
values of 4,886,223 pesos during the pre- 
ceding month. Of the total, 4,385,919 
pesos represent commercial failures, 
while 1,724,593 pesos represent private 
failures. The number of new cases reg- 
istered during March was 250 (149 com- 
mercial and 101 civil), compared with 
214 (123 commercial and 91 private) dur- 
ing the preceding month. 

For the first quarter of 1943, the total 
value of failures increased 18.5 percent; 
while the number of new cases during the 
same comparative periods showed a de- 
crease of 19.6 percent. 

There was a continued increase in 
wholesale prices during February, which 
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was reflected sharply in the agricultural 
group of commodities, according to the 
monthly indexes published by the Cen- 
tral Bank. The general wholesale price 
level for February was 199.4 based on 100 
for 1926, compared with 196.8 for the 
preceding month and 177.6 for February 
1942. 

Cost-of-living figures prepared by the 
National Department of Labor based on 
the index for the 5-year period, 1935 to 
1939, show a fractional decrease during 
February compared with the previous 
month, the general index number being 
115.30 against 115.75 in January. 

Employment of workers increased dur- 
ing February over the preceding month, 
as did wages, according to the Argentine 
Department of Statistics. The Febru- 
ary indexes were 122.8 for employment 
and 141.1 for wages paid, on the basis of 
100 for 1937, compared with 121.5 for em- 
ployment and 136.3 for wages paid for 
the preceding month. 

For the first 2 months of 1943, the 
index of employment reached 122.2, com- 
pared with 120.7 for the corresponding 
period of last year, while that of wages 
paid was 138.7 compared with 125.5. 
Compared with the pre-war year of 1939, 
the employment index for the current 
2-month ‘period shows an increase of 
15.8 percent; compared with 1940 (no 
corresponding index was published for 





and peace requirements. 


fying domestic consumption. 


foreign economy—that of Japan. 


modern and independent China. 
forms of colonial domination. 
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Keen Comments on World Economy Today 


[Fifty-second in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


What Japanese Domination Would Mean to China’s Economy 


Under Japanese domination, China’s economy would be developed on a 
regional rather than national, basis and according to foreign (i. e., Japanese), 
not domestic needs. Regional development would facilitate the diversion 
of China’s economic resources to Japanese uses; exploitation of raw materials 
and the building of factories would be determined according to Japan’s war 


Evidently, as Japanese initiative would penetrate those fields which are 
complementary to, and eliminate those activities which are competitive with, 
the Japanese economy, the development of the various areas and branches 
of the Chinese economy would be very unequal. 

As a result, the basic structure of China’s economy would remain highly 
unbalanced, probably with an overdevelopment in certain areas of industries 
producing and processing raw materials for foreign (i. e., Japanese) use and 
a general underdevelopment of industries producing capital goods and satis- 


Such a process would provide China with specialized and localized pro- 
ductive capacities, which would become the appendage of a highly diversified 


This economic process would clearly have a definite bearing upon China’s 
future political position. Only countries with a diversified economy, such 
as Japan’s, are in a position at the present time to compete on equal terms— 
economically, politically, and militarily—in the international field. Inter- 
nally, a diversified industrial structure alone can provide the economic and 
social environment within which political forms can be expected to develop 
and grow. Moreover, a regional economic development would create a 
basic social structure obstructing any future process of political unification. 

Thus, Japan’s policy is not necessarily directed against the building of in- 
dustries in China, but it is clearly directed against the development of a 
diversified national economy and, consequently, against the creation of a 
This policy far exceeds the traditional 


(From “Banking and Finance in China,” by Frank M. Tamagna; with a preface 
by T. V. Soong. Publishers: Institute of Pacific Relations, New York City.) 
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1939), the current index for wages paid 
shows an increase of 26.2 percent. 

Building construction in the Federal 
Capital during the first 2 months of this 
year increased in value over the corre- 
sponding period in 1942. Compared with 
immediately preceding months, activity 
in January and February of this year 
showed a slight decline in the number 
of permits issued but a higher value of 
construction. 

Toward the end of March, the influen- 
tial “Union Industrial Argentina” (Ar- 
gentine Manufacturers’ Association), al- 
leging lack of cooperation between the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Minis- 
try’s price-control committee, petitioned 
the President for the suspension of all 
measures lately adopted by the Special 
Committee of Supplies Control, and re- 
placement of the Committee by one com- 
posed of members of the Union itself, the 
Buenos Aires Stock Exchange, and the 
Argentine Rural Society which repre- 
sents chiefly the cattle breeders. 

According to official announcement, 
the Government proposes a works project 
for the relief of farm workers, who suf- 
fered unemployment as a result of the 
recent drought. It is planned to effect 
afforestation projects as part of the cam- 
paign for combatting soil erosion. 

The State Oilfields Co. (Y. P. F.) has 
been given the responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of liquid fuels and the rationing 
of gasoline throughout Argentina in 
place of the Fuel Rationing Board, which 
has been dissolved. The Y. P. F. will 
also be charged with the preparation 
and distribution of “carburante,” the 
newly authorized admixture of gasoline 
and alcohol. In the production of car- 
burante, 200,000,000 liters of alcohol are 
estimated as sufficient to cover the pres- 
ent gasoline shortage. 

As an additional fuel-conservation 
measure, the Government announced 
that no deliveries of liquid or solid fuel 
for heating would be made during March. 
As heating fuel is seldom used in March, 
it is evident that the restriction was or- 
dered to prevent hoarding for the coming 
winter when supplies are expected to be 
scarce. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Horses, Asses, and 
Mules Prohibited.—Exportation of 





Swedish-Built Ships for 
Germany 


In 15 to 20 of Sweden’s shipyards 
work is progressing on an order for 
48 ships to be delivered by autumn 
to a German shipbuilding com- 
pany, says the British press. A 
representative of the Swedish yards 
states that the vessels were ordered 
for the German fishing fleet and 
that Germany will furnish part of 
the construction material. 

It is reported that the ships are 
to be larger and more strongly built 
than those normally used in fish- 
ing off the Swedish west coast. 
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horses, asses, and mules from Argen- 
tina was prohibited by a decree issued 
by the Ministry of War and announced 
on March 16, 1943. This decree supple- 
ments the previous decree and resolu- 
tion which prohibited the exportation 
of mares of improved stock and of thor- 
oughbred racing mares. 

Since 1937 the supply of horses has 
decreased by 18.8 percent and of asses 
and mules by 34.9 percent. The Min- 
istry of War has found it increasingly 
difficult to buy these animals, especially 
along the borders of neighboring coun- 
tries. Now, with the rationing of gaso- 
line and the difficulty of importing motor 
vehicles and agricultural machinery, 
work animals are assuming increased 
importance. 

[For previous announcement of restric- 
tions on the exportation of mares, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 10, 
1942. | 


Belgian Congo 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Certain Chemical Products Used in 
Textile Industry Exempt from Import 
Duty.—The chemical products, “Du- 
ponol,” “Avitex,” and “Leucotrope,” used 
in the textile industry, have been ex- 
empted from import duty in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, effective 
from December 15, 1942, by ordinance 
law No. 381/Fin.-Dou. of December 10, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
du Congo Belge of December 25. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licuri (Ouricuri) Wax: Export Stand- 
ards and Fees Established.—Regulations 
to govern the classification and inspec- 
tion of licuri (ouricuri) wax exports have 
been established by Brazilian Presiden- 
tial decree No. 12,060, of March 24, 1943, 
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published in the Diario Oficial of March 
26, 1943, in accordance with the enabling 
decree law No. 334 of March 15, 1938, ang 
the general regulations promulgated in 
decree No. 5,738 of May 29, 1940. The 
decree establishes specifications and ag 
schedule of charges for the classifica- 
tion and inspection of exports of this 
wax, 

Pharmaceutical and Medicinal Prep- 
arations: Proposed Revision of Regula- 
tions. —The National Health Department 
of Brazil has issued a preliminary draft 
of proposed regulations to govern all as- 
pects of the pharmaceutical and drug 
industry. The proposed regulations 
govern the manufacture, preparation, 
licensing, and sale of pharmaceutica] 
and medicinal preparations, including 
antiseptics, disinfectants, certain cos- 
metics, and hygienic and toilet prepara- 
tions. 

This revised digest and compilation of 
all the laws, regulations, and adminis- 
trative orders hitherto issued on the sub- 
ject was prepared by the Commission on 
Biopharmacy, which was appointed to 
consider alterations in the regulations 
governing the operation of laboratories 
and the importation, preparation, and 
distribution of drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

The prerequisites and regulations for 
the licensing of pharmaceutical special- 
ties and officinal products, established by 
administrative order No. 47 of March 6, 
1943, and announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of April 17, 1943, are, in 
the main, included in the proposed new 
regulations. 

It is further provided that no license 
will be granted to foreign pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties which have national sim- 
ilars judged to be technically as perfect 
as the foreign pharmaceutical for which 
a license is sought, and the clause which 
prohibits the licensing and sale in Brazil 
of any foreign pharmaceutical special- 
ties, unless they have been licensed and 
used in the country of origin during 
more than 12 months, is continued. 
Another important requirement for the 
licensing of pharmaceutical specialties 
of foreign origin is that for each isolated 
dosage, pharmaceutical form, or modifi- 
cation of the formula, even when this 
consists of a simple concentration or 
dilution of the components, a new license 
must be taken out. 

{This preliminary draft is of interest to 
manufacturing organizations that have 
branch factories in Brazil or have granted a 
manufacturing franchise of their products 
to local firms and to firms which sell through 
local representatives or agents. A copy of 
the proposed regulations is on file in the 
American Republics Unit of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ] 

New Most-Favored-Nation Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation With Chile 
Provisionally Effective -—The most-fav- 
ored-nation treaty of commerce and nav- 
igation between Brazil and Chile which 
was signed in Rio de Janeiro on March 
1, 1943, has been promulgated in Brazil 
by the provisions of Brazilian decree-law 
No. 5,331 of March 18, 1943, published in 
the Diario Oficial of March 26, 1943. The 
treaty became provisionally effective at 
the time of its signature, insofar as the 
respective legislation of the two coun- 
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tries permits. It was also made retro- 
actively effective in Chile as of December 
15 1942, in accordance with Chilean legal 
provisions and in order not to interrupt 
the customs regime established for Brazil 
under the treaty of 1941 between the two 
countries. (See ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 24, 1942, for the pro- 
yisions of the previous treaty.) 

Aside from the article dealing with ex- 
ceptions from  most-favored-nation 
treatment, the terms of the new treaty 
are almost identical with those of the 
preceding one. Exceptions from the 
most-favored-nation clause are made in 
the case of exclusive advantages now 
granted or which may be granted in the 
future to bordering countries; those re- 
sulting from a customs union to which 
one of the contracting parties may be- 
long; and those which may be granted 
for the purpose of facilitating frontier 
traffic. 

However, these exceptions from most- 
favored-nation treatment are not ap- 
plicable to the following products, which 
will enjoy in an unconditional and un- 
limited form any favors granted, by vir- 
tue of the most-favored-nation clause: 
Brazilian—Fresh fruit; tubers and green 
vegetables, fresh, dried, and preserved; 
coffee in any form; yerba maté; cocoa; 
oleaginous seeds; carnauba wax; edible 
oils; yarns and textiles in general; Chil- 
ean—Textile fibers; fruit; tubers; green 
vegetables, fresh, dried, and preserved; 
cereals and their derivatives; dried vege- 
tables; malt made of barley; wines, com- 
mon and sparkling; wine vinegars; li- 
queurs, vermouths, and bitters; garlic; 
unfermented wine concentrates; sulfur 
in all its forms; potassium, and sodium 
salts. 


Transport and Communication 


Connecting Link of Railway Being Im- 
proved.—A vital transportation link on 
the Victoria-Minas Railroad which serv- 
ices the Itabira iron mines in the State 
of Minas Gerais, Brazil, with the port of 
Victoria, 270 miles north of Rio de ja- 
neiro, is being improved and rehabili- 
tated, states the foreign press. 

This meter-gage, single-track railway 
is 561 kilometers (348 miles) in length 
and operates between Victoria, in the 
State of Espirito Santo, and Desembar- 
gador Drumond in the State of Minas 
Gerais, and it connects with the Central 
of Brazil Railroad at Presidente Vargas, 
east of Belo Horizonte, and with the 
Leopoldina Railway at Victoria. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


General business conditions in Bar- 
bados in March compared favorably with 
those of March 1942. The crop season 
was in full swing and, as a result, there 
was a considerable increase in the 
amount of money in circulation. Shops 
were fairly well stocked, considering the 
difficulties of transportation, and there 
was no immediate shortage of foodstuffs 
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in prospect. The cost of living remains 
high. 

Considering the reduction in the acre- 
age planted to sugar, the estimate of 
125,000 tons of sugarcane, which was 
being harvested in March, compares fa- 
vorably with the 1942 crop of 109,000 tons. 
This is an increase over the original esti- 
mate of 110,000 tons for the 1943 crop. 

At the end of March, some 1,800 pur- 
cheons of molasses were being loaded for 
shipment to Canada. A considerable 
carry-over of this commodity still causes 
anxiety, however, because of possible de- 
terioration. No molasses will be made 
this season for export. 

A proposal was under discussion dur- 
ing March to advance the sum of £5,000 
to stabilize the fishing industry. Pro- 
vision will be made under the proposal 
to appoint a Fisheries Officer, to equip 
and supply fishing boats, and to insure 
the entire fishing fleet. 


Transport and Communication 


Expenditures for Highways in St. 
Lucia.—The colonial government of St. 
Lucia (Windward Islands) increased its 
highway-maintenance expenditures from 
£13,980 (approximately $56,675) in 1942 
to £14,500 ($58,783) in 1943. It also ap- 
proved £18,300 ($74,188) for road con- 
struction. There was no expenditure 
for construction in 1942. 

The island has 338 miles of main and 
secondary roads—all two-way arteries. 
Unimproved earth and _  nonsurfaced 
roads extend for 140 miles, and the im- 
proved earth, sand, clay, and gravel roads 
cover 80 miles. There are 77 miles of 
waterbound macadam and 41 miles of 
surface-treated and penetration mac- 
adam. 

All road-building materials, including 
asphalt, are imported from Trinidad, and 
machinery and equipment come from 
Great Britain. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


New Victory-Loan Campaign 
Opened.—The campaign for the Fourth 
Victory Loan opened April 26 to raise a 
minimum of $1,100,000,000, a new high 
record in Canadian financing and ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 more than the 
total amount raised in the Third Victory 
Loan floated last autumn. As in that 
loan, two maturities are offered. Four- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO 
VICE CONSUL DWYRE 


Foreign Commerce Weekly de- 
sires to state that the special ar- 
ticle on “The Arequipa Region,” 
beginning on page 8 of the May 1 
issue of this magazine, was written 
by American Vice Consul Jack G. 
Dwyre, stationed at Arequipa. The 
omission of the author’s name was 
inadvertent. 
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Television for South Africa 


The Union of South Africa is ap- 
parently not waiting for the end of 
the war to embark upon participa- 
tion in one of the scientific ad- 
vances that promises to have an al- 
most revolutionary effect upon 
many phases of life in the future— 
namely, television. News comes 
that the South African Broadcast- 
ing Co. is now contemplating the 
introduction of television as a vital 
part of a proposed general expan- 
sion program. 

The installation of the new fa- 
cilities envisaged in the whole 
broad program will reportedly cost 
about £250,000. Plans covering the 
project have been presented to the 
South African Government for con- 
sideration, say recent issues of the 
South African press. 











teen-year bonds, due May 1, 1957, will pay 
3 percent and will be callable on or after 
1954. Three-and-a-half-year bonds, due 
November 1, 1946, will pay 134 percent 
and be noncallable to maturity. The 
proceeds of the loan will be used to cover 
war expenditures. Bonds of both series 
are offered at par. They may be pur- 
chased in installments of 10 percent on 
application, 18 percent each on the first 
of June and the succeeding 3 months, 
and 18.64 or 18.37. percent (on the 14- 
year and the 3-year bonds, respec- 
tively) on October 1, the fraction 
covering accrued interest. 

The campaign will be conductedunder 
the auspices of the National War Fi- 
nance Committee, which has a large or- 
ganization composed of both voluntary 
and paid workers. Canvassers will re- 
ceive a small commission of five-eighths 
of 1 percent on the long-term bonds and 
one-eighth of 1 percent on the short- 
term bonds, principally to encourage the 
participation of small investors. Brok- 
ers and investment dealers will also be 
paid according to the number and na- 
ture of the staff made available for 
the work of organization. No commis- 
sion will be paid on sales to “special 
names” or employers’ committees. 

Great emphasis is being placed on the 
selling of bonds to individual rather 
than institutional investors. Speaking 
at Toronto on April 9, the Minister of 
Finance said: “The minimum which we 
must receive from the small subscribers 
is $500,000,000. We must have at least 
$125,000,000 more than last year from 
wage earners making less than $3,000.” 
The records of the highly successful 
past loans show a continuous increase 
in the numbers of subscribers—from 
178,000 in the First Victory Loans, of- 
fered in January 1940, to 2,042,000, in 
the Third Victory Loan offered in Octo- 
ber 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Citric Acid: Imports Prohibited Except 
Under Permit.—Citric acid may not be 
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imported into Canada except under per- 
unit issued with the approval of the 
Canadian Controller of Chemicals, ac- 
cording to a customs memorandum is- 
sued by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, April 16, 1943. 

It is understood that because citric 
acid is an essential material, the Con- 
troller wished to insure that imports 
would not be diverted for nonessential 
uses. 

Byproduct Molasses for Manufacture 
of Feeds Exempted from Excise Tax and 
Granted Free Entry Under British Pref- 
erential Tarifi—Imports into Canada 
from British Empire sources of “feeding 
corn-sugar ‘molasses’ obtained as a by- 
product in the manufacture of corn sugar 
from corn, containing 48 percent or more 
of reducing sugars expressed as dextrose, 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
feeds for livestock, poultry or fur-bear- 
ing animals, under such regulations as 
the Minister may prescribe” are accorded 
duty-free entry by an order in council of 
April 13, 1943, and retroactive to April 
1, by the establishment of a new tariff 
item (139a) published in Customs 
Memorandum series D No. 47 (T. C. 116) 
by the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, on April 15. 

The present duty of 112 cents per gal- 
lon (imperial) will continue to apply to 
imports from non-Empire sources. The 
war exchange tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem applicable to imports under the 
intermediate and general tariffs and the 
special excise tax applicable only to im- 
ports under the latter tariff also apply. 

However, imports of “molasses” from 
any source, for the above use or manu- 
factured or produced in Canada for the 
same purpose, are exempted from the 
excise tax of 1 cent per pound. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


Cultivation of Food Crops on Estates 
Made Compulsory.—The cultivation of 
food crops (tea, rubber, coconut, etc.) 
on estates has been made compulsory in 
Ceylon by an ordinance of January 29, 
1943. 

The proprietors of estates are required 
to cultivate one or more food crops on 
areas ranging from 6 percent to 24 per- 
cent (according to the type of estate and 
state of cultivation) of the total culti- 
vated areas of each piece of land or group 
of lands which forms a separate and 
distinct property and on which an extent 
of not less than 35 acres is under cultiva- 
tion for any purpose other than the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. 

The Government may prescribe the 
type of food crops to be cultivated and 
the period or periods of cultivation. In 
the absence of such prescription, the 
estate proprietor is required to cultivate 
the foodstuffs he elects at all times in 
which such foodstuffs are customarily 
cultivated in the area of Ceylon in which 
his lands are situated. 

The proprietor of an estate may com- 
mute the whole or any part of the lia- 
bility imposed on him in respect of his 
estate, in any year, by a payment to the 
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credit of a Food Production Fund to be 
used for the production of food on Crown 
lands in Ceylon. The payment specified 
is 10 rupees per acre of the total extent 
of the cultivated area of the entire estate, 
if the liability in respect of the entire 
estate is to be commuted, or of the total 
extent of the cultivated area of any por- 
tion of the estate, if the liability in re- 
spect of only that portion of the estate 
is to be commuted. 


Exchange and Finance 


Home-Defense Loan Issued.—A home- 
defense loan of 10,000,000 rupees was 
issued recently in Ceylon, under the 
Home-Defense Loan Ordinance of 1942 
and in accordance with the provisions 
of the Registered Stock and Securities 
Ordinance of 1937. 

The loan is available in four issues, 
at the option of the investor: A 3-year 
loan at 24> percent; a 7-year loan at 3 
percent; a 10-year loan at 3%%4 percent; 
and a 20- to 25-year loan at 32 percent. 
Interest on all issues is payable June 1 
and December 1 of each year. 

The list opened March 1, 1943, and will 
close August 31, 1943, or earlier if the 
full amount is subscribed. The proceeds 
of the loan are to be used to finance any 
emergency expenditure necessitated by 
the war. 

A previous war loan, authorized in 
1941, provided for the raising of 100,000,- 
000 rupees, the proceeds to be loaned to 
the British Government for war expendi- 


oa, 


Economic Conditions 
(Valdivia Area) 


Business conditions in the Valdivia 
area during the first quarter of 1943 re- 
flected divergent tendencies. Merchan- 
dise sales improved considerably toward 
the end of the period, but the shortage 
of imported merchandise was expected to 
become more acute in the future. The 
dairy industry was seriously affected by 
the scarcity of cattle feed, while the 
vegetable crop was far below normal. 





Argentina’s New Chamber 
of Mining 


Formation of an Argentine 
Chamber of Mining, affiliated with 
the Argentine Chamber of Com- 
merce, is announced by the South 
American press. The purpose of 
the organization is the protection 
of mining and metallurgical in- 
terests in Argentina and the pro- 
motion of a mining school for the 
training of mining experts. 

The nationality of members is 
specified—the president and 10 
members must be Argentine-born 
citizens, and the other 5 may be 
either naturalized Argentines or 
foreigners. 
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It was anticipated in business circles 
however, that the Government's action 
in severing relations with the Axis pow. 
ers and the recent visit to Chile of the 
Vice President of the United States would 
stimulate Chilean trade with the Uniteq 
Nations and facilitate the importation of 
necessary materials and equipment for 
Chilean factories. Among other favor. 
able factors was the production of 14,517 
tons of pig iron during 1942, announcegq 
by the Valdivia Steel Co. in reporting a 
net profit of 15,000,000 pesos for the 
year, compared with a profit of 556,009 
pesos in 1941. 


AGRICULTURE 


The harvest of cereals was regarded 
as good, particularly in view of the lack 
of rainfall throughout southern Chile. 
Drought conditions, however, severely 
affected pasture lands and the potato 
crop. Hay and other cattle feeds were 
scarce and prices were high, with the 
result that milk and cheese production 
declined and little interest was evidenced 
in the purchase of cattle for feeding. 
Improved credit facilities for wheat 
farmers, an irrigation project to utilize 
the waters of the Cautin River, and 
lower rates on the National Railways 
for shipping farm products from the 
zone recently devastated by forest fires 
were among the measures announced by 
the Government to assist agricultural 
production. 


CONSTRUCTION 


There was’ considerable activity 
(though temporarily discontinued for 
lack of cement) in highway construction 
and repairs, particularly in the Province 
of Cautin. The construction of an air- 
port in Temuco was discussed by mu- 
nicipal and commercial leaders in an- 
ticipation of the extension of air serv- 
ices to southern Chile by the National 
Air Lines. Plans for building several 
new tourist hotels in the lake region and 
for the construction of a number of 
school buildings were also reported. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-F avored-Nation Commercial 
Treaty With Peru Approved.—The com- 
mercial treaty of October 17, 1941, be- 
tween Chile and Peru was ratified by the 
President of Chile on February 10, 1943, 
following its approval by the Chilean 
Congress. The treaty, which contains 
reciprocal concessions and assurances 
regarding customs duties, quotas, and 
similar matters, was ratified by the 
Peruvian Legislature on October 1, 1942, 
and is to come into full force upon the 
exchange of ratifications. It will re- 
main in effect for a period of 2 years, but 
may be extended for a further period by 
mutual agreement. It replaces’ the 
commercial modus vivendi of November 
25, 1938, between the two countries. 

CHILEAN CONCESSIONS: Under the pro- 
visions of the agreement the Chilean 
Government accords duty-free entry to 
imports of Peruvian cotton up to a total 
of 700 metric tons annually, and, with- 
out quota limitation, to imports from 
Peru of guano, sulfur, anthracite coal, 
canned tropical-zone fruits, fresh fruits, 
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garden products, alfalfa seeds, and 
specified kinds of lumber. Chile also ac- 
cords general most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to mineral waters, coffee, tea, 
edible oils, hydrogenized lards, petroleum 
and its derivatives, cotton and rayon 
fabrics, and rice. 

Assurances are also given that license 
requirements, quotas, prohibitions, ex- 
change control, or other restrictions will 
not be imposed on the importation of 
Peruvian sugar up to a quantity of 84,000 
metric tons annually, and that most- 
favored-nation treatment will be ex- 
tended to Peru in respect of any per- 
mitted imports of sugar in excess of this 
quota. 

PERUVIAN CONCESSIONS: Peru, on its 
part, accords duty-free entry to Chilean 
wheat, up to an annual quota of 40,000 
metric tons, with similar assurances re- 
garding import and exchange restric- 
tions, and to preserved milk, up to an 
annual quota of 1,000 metric tons (sub- 
ject to cancelation on 90 days’ notice in 
the event that a milk-processing indus- 
try is established in Peru). Duty-free 
entry is also granted to imports of Chil- 
ean nitrate, sulfur, anthracite coal, pedi- 
greed and improved breeds of livestock 
and poultry, canned temperate-zone 
fruits, fresh and dried fruits, garden 
products, jams and jellies, malted barley, 
and specified varieties of Chilean woods. 

Existing rates of duty are reduced by 
one-half on imports of unhulled barley, 
forage oats, hulled oats, rolled oats, peas, 
lentils, canary seed, oil of marjoram, to- 
mato sauce, relishes, arrowroot, quillay 
bark, canned vegetables, canned fish and 
shelled fish, glue, phonograph records, 
locks and padlocks, and china or porce- 
lain insulators. Peru also accords most- 
favored-nation treatment to Chilean 
canned meat and sausages, hams and 
bacon, foodstuffs and medicinal prod- 
ucts generally, pulp for paper making, 
flat glass, incandescent lamps, calcium 
carbide, hemp yarn, and nonspecified 
woods. Special customs exemptions and 
other facilities are reciprocally recorded 
in respect to the frontier trade between 
the Chilean Department of Arica and 
the Peruvian Department of Tacna. 

In a protocol to the agreement, both 
signatories declare their intention to 
maintain the exclusive character of the 
reciprocal concessions accorded and, in 
view of the expressed purpose of stimu- 
lating trade between the two countries, 
to withhold these concessions from the 
application of most-favored-nation 
treatment. If either of the contracting 
parties, however, for reasons of economic 
policy, should extend to a third country 
any of the advantages accorded in the 
present agreement, the two governments 
will consult for the purpose of adopting 
compensatory concessions agreeable to 
both parties. 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Earnings of State Railways Show Sur- 
plus.—The Danish State railways report 
a surplus of earnings amounting to 
2,100,000 crowns for December 1942, al- 
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Budget Deficits in 
Netherlands 


The Netherlands’ budget for 1943 
shows a deficit of 19,500,000 guilders 
($10,530,000), the Dutch press re- 
cently announced. The press state- 
ments did not mention any means 
by which the German “authorities” 
might fill this sizable gap. 

The city of Rotterdam has sim- 
ilar difficulties, as appears from its 
decision to “accept” a loan of 15,- 
000,000 guilders at 342 percent from 
a group of bankers led by the Rot- 
terdamsche Bankvereeniging. The 
Hilversum Radio reported recently 
that the loan offers an opportunity 
for conversion of 4 percent loans of 
1936 and 1937. 

The broadcast added that the 
municipality of Utrecht has ac- 
cepted another offer of a 2,000,000- 
guilder loan. 











though there was a deficit of 200,000 
crowns for December 1941, states the 
Nazi press. 


Ecuador 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Hides and Skins: Exportation Re- 
stricted and Export Duties Doubled.— 
Exportation from Ecuador of cowhides, 
kid leathers—whether raw, salted, or 
dried—tanned hides, and sole leathers 
has been restricted, and the export duties 
on these products increased 100 percent 
by executive decree No. 469 of March 
24, 1943, effective April 1, 1943. 

A previously drafted decree would have 
prohibited all exportation of hides and 
skins, but in view of the United States 
interest in acquiring hides, a quarterly 
export quota of 50,000 cattle hides, 5,000 
kilograms of kid leathers, 7,500 kilograms 
of sole leather, and 750 kilograms of 
other tanned leathers has been estab- 
lished. The export duties on hides and 
skins, in sucres per gross kilogram (in- 
cluding the present increase), are as 
follows: Dried cattle and horse hides, 1; 
salted cattle and horse hides, 0.50; sheep- 
skins, free; and other types of hides, 0.20. 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


Funds Provided for Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Office —The Egyptian Govern- 
ment has provided £E5,000 (approxi- 
mately U. S. $20,000) in the 1942-43 
budget for the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Economics Section within the 
Ministry of Agriculture, according to a 
statement recently made to the press by 
the Egyptian Minister of Agriculture. 

The Minister stated that there was a 
growing need both in Egypt and in es- 
tablishments of the Egyptian Govern- 
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ment abroad for men trained in agri- 
cultural economics. He said that he 
considered it particularly important that 
such men be placed in Egyptian consu- 
lates in foreign countries, thus enabling 
them to make thorough studies of the 
needs of foreign markets. He also stated 
that a special committee had been set 
up to study the question of Egypt’s post- 
war agricultural policy. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Weight of Packages of Tea Regu- 
lated.—Tea dust, or large leaves of tea 
mixed with tea dust, in either boxes or 
packages, may not be sold, offered for 
sale, or retained for sale in Egypt unless 
the net weight of the tea is one of the 
following: ‘32 of an oke (1.321 ounce); 
4, of an oke (2.642 ounces); ¥% of an 
oke (5.284 ounces); or % of an oke 
(10.568 ounces). Penalties are provided 
for infractions of the regulations, which 
are contained in a decree of March 22, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
of the same date. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commodity-Exrchange Agreement 
Signed with Turkey.—A new commercial 
and payments agreement between Fin- 
land and Turkey was signed at Ankara 
on April 3, 1943, according to European 
press reports of April 7. 

It is understood that exchanges of 
commodities are to be based on private 
compensation, subject to prior consent of 
the appropriate authorities in each 
country. 


Finland is to export chiefly cellulose 
and timber manufactures to Turkey, and 
the principal Turkish products involved 
are reported to be tobacco and dried 
fruits. 


France 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Synthetic Rubber, Insulin, Containers: 
Import-Duty Suspension Continued— 
The temporary suspension of import 
duties in France on synthetic rubber, 
powdered insulin, and bottles, casks, and 
various metal containers has been con- 
tinued until September 30, 1943, accord- 
ing to European press reports of April 
14, 1943. 

Soups: Trade-Organization Committee 
Established.—An Organization Commit- 
tee for All of the Industries Manufactur- 
ing and Packing Soups and for the Busi- 
ness of Importing Soups has been estab- 
lished in France by decree No. 2962 of 
October 22, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of October 27. 


All manufacturers, packers, and im- 
porters of bouillons, consommés, soups, 
soup flavors, animal and vegetable ex- 
tracts for soup manufacture, and all 
similar products, are compulsory mem- 
bers of this committee. 
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Foreign-Trade Zones Versus Bonded Warehouses 


From time to time the question arises as to how Foreign Trade Zones differ 
from Bonded Warehouses in their function and operation. Thomas E. Lyons, 
Executive Secretary of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, explains the difference 
as follows: 

Foreign Trade Zones and Customs Bonded Warehouses both are designed 
to facilitate foreign commerce which is not ready nor intended to enter do- 
mestic distribution channels. The basic difference is that Foreign-Trade 
Zones are segregated terminal areas designed to minimize formalities and 
expense incident to the landing and holding of foreign merchandise. Ordi- 
narily only a section of a commercial warehouse is set aside for customs 
bonded purposes. 

Foreign-Trade Zones are authorized by a specific act of Congress and are 
under the jurisdiction of a Board consisting of the Secretaries of Commerce, 
Treasury, and War. These zones comprise both land and water area, en- 
closed by a barrier and policed by customs officials. Terminal facilities for 
docking ships, handling and storage of both foreign and domestic goods 
must be provided. Foreign goods may remain indefinitely in a Foreign- 
Trade Zone but when brought into customs territory such goods are subject 
to all tariff laws affecting imports. Foreign merchandise in a Foreign- 
Trade Zone is not under customs control and occupies the same status as 
if it were still on the high seas. 

Bonded warehouses operate under the tariff laws, which define their func- 
tions and place their administration directly under customs authorities. 
Usually a part of a warehouse is bonded for foreign goods, the remainder of 
the structure being used for regular storage. Only foreign dutiable mer- 
chandise that has been entered for warehousing can be stored in a bonded 
warehouse, where it may remain for a period of 3 years, after which the 








duties must be paid or the goods reexported. 








French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mistelas and Liqueur Wines: Com- 
pulsory Syndicate of Producers and Exz- 
porters Formed in Algeria—A Compul- 
sory Syndicate of Producers and Export- 
ers of Mistelas and Liqueur Wines was 
formed in Algeria by an order of October 
23, 1942, published in the Journal Officie] 
of Algeria on November 6. 


Beans, Peas, and Lentils: Ezport- 
License Taxes Revised in Morocco.—Ex- 
port-license taxes on beans, peas, and 
lentils for human consumption, exported 
from the French Zone of Morocco, have 
been revised by an order of January 7, 
1943, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
and effective on January 8. 

The new taxes, in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, gross weight, are as follows (for- 
mer rates in parentheses): Beans, 31.50 
(46); chickpeas, 183.50 to 218 (64 to 115), 
according to size; dried peas, 193.50 
(new); peas, shelled, broken, or split, 
308 (split, 40); lentils, green, 122.50 
(various); other, common (brown, Mo- 
rocco), 83 (various) . 


Muscat Wines: Exportation Prohibited 
in Tunisia.—The exportation and reex- 
portation of muscat-grape wines (except 
mistelas and liqueur wines) from Tunisia 
to any destination has been prohibited, 
according to a notice to exporters pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
September 15, 1942. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


India’s Fourth War Budget.—The 
budget of the Central Government of 
India as presented to the Legislative As- 
sembly by the Finance Member of the 
Government of India on February 27, 
1943, disclosed a probable deficit of 
946,600,000 rupees for the year ending 
March 31, 1943, and, on the basis of pres- 
ent taxation, a prospective deficit of 
602,900,000 rupees for the year 1943-44. 
These record deficits are the result of 
greatly enhanced defense expenditure 
arising from the course of the war during 
the year 1942-43. About one-third of 
the prospective deficit for 1943-44 is to 
be met by new taxation and the re- 
mainder by borrowing. 

Revenue for 1943-44, on the basis of 
present taxation, is estimated at 1,993,- 
000,000 rupees. A further decline in cus- 
toms receipts is anticipated, but larger 
revenues are expected to be derived from 
corporation, excess-profits and income 
taxes, as well as from central excise taxes, 
because of the larger sugar production in 
prospect for the coming year. The share 
of the provinces in receipts from income 
tax is expected to reach the record figure 
of 121,000,000 rupees. 

Expenditure for 1943-44 is estimated 
at 2,595,900,000 rupees. Of this amount, 
767,800,000 is for civil needs and 1,828,- 
100,000 for defense. 

In civil expenditure, the Finance Mem- 
ber announced that the Central Govern- 
ment would finance the Food Depart- 
ment’s purchases of food grains to an ex- 
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tent estimated at 750,000,000 rupees, 
which amount would be recoverable from 
the provincial governments on whose be. 
half the purchases are to be made. A 
tentative provision of 5,000,000 rupees is 
made for increasing food production in 
India. 

Proposals for new taxation, expected to 
yield 201,000,000 rupees, were announced 
as follows: A central surcharge on taxes 
on incomes above 5,000 rupees per an- 
num, which will amount uniformly to 66 
percent over the basic rates of income 
tax; a uniform increase by one-half of 
1 anna per rupee in the super tax on in- 
come between 25,000 and 350,000 rupees; 
and an increase by one-half anna to 2 
annas in the rupee in the corporation 
tax. The additional revenue from these 
increases in direct taxation is estimated 
at 70,000 000 rupees. 

In the field of indirect taxation, two 
new excise duties are proposed: An excise 
duty on tobacco, the rates to be steeply 
graduated and based on the quality of 
the tobacco, and an excise duty of 7 
rupees per hundredweight ‘(or 1 anna 
per pound) on hydrogenated vegetable 
oils and fats. These new excises are ex- 
pected to yield, respectively, 105,000,000 
and 14,000,000 rupees. 

Additional revenues in the amount of 
12,000,000 rupees are anticipated from 
increases in postage rates and in sur- 
charge on telephone rentals. 

The excess-profits tax is to be con- 
tinued in effect, and the present rate of 
6623 percent is to remain unchanged. 
Likewise, the emergency surcharge of 
one-fifth of basic customs import duties 
is to be continued in effect during 1943- 
44. 

Revised figures for 1942—43 show large 
increases over the estimates submitted in 
the budget presented to the Legislative 
Assembly in February 1942. Revenue 
was placed at 1,787,600,000 rupees, com- 
pared with 1,520,000,000 in the earlier 
estimate; and expenditure at 2,734,200.- 
000 rupees, compared with 1,870,700,000. 
The resulting deficit is 946,600,000 ru- 
pees instead of 350,700,000 as estimated 
in February 1942. 

While customs revenues declined by 
43,500,000 rupees, principally as a result 
of the war in the Pacific, receipts from 
income tax and salt duty improved by 
140,000,000 and 15,000,000 rupees, re- 
spectively. Surplus profits of the Reserve 
Bank reached 32,400,000 rupees, com- 
pared with an earlier estimate of 26,200.- 
000 rupees. Receipts from Posts and 
Telegraphs amounted to 13,500,000 ru- 
pees more than estimated; and contribu- 
tions from the railways were 201,300,000 
rupees. 

The increased expenditure for the year 
is principally the result of greatly in- 
tensified defense measures, the cost of 
which totaled 1,897,500,000 rupees, com- 
pared with the figure of 1,330,000,000 
rupees in the budget estimates of Febru- 
ary 1942. 

The share of the provinces in receipts 
from income taxes for 1942-43 is 105,- 
500,000 rupees. 

Revised and final figures for the year 
1941-42 reveal the previously estimated 
deficit of 172,700,000 rupees reduced to 
126,900,000, chiefly as a result of im- 
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proved revenue receipts. Revenue 
amounted to 1,737,000,000 rupees. The 
increased total resulted principally from 
revenue improvements over estimates as 
follows: Customs duties, 18,900,000 ru- 

es; central excise duties and income 
tax, 14,800,000; and contributions from 
railways, 10,500,000. Expenditure in- 
creased to a total of 1,863,900,000 rupees, 
compared with the earlier estimate of 
1,468,900,000. 

Other features of the Finance Mem- 
pers speech were a defense of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy for the repatriation of 
Indias sterling debt, a discussion of the 
problem of inflation, and an exposition 
of India’s share in the war expenditures 
of the United Nations. 

He spoke of the increased strength of 
all branches of the fighting forces, of 
the substantial number of war vessels 
completed since the outbreak of war, 
of the development of the air forces, and 
of the vast program of airdrome con- 
struction which had absorbed “a large 
proportion of the country’s resources in 
labor and materials during the year.” 

The expansion of India’s armed forces, 
and the increased use of these forces 
overseas, the Finance Member pointed 
out, raised important financial questions 
concerning the allocation of defense ex- 
penditures as between the British and 
Indian Governments. The changed con- 
ditions since the formulation of the ex- 
isting financial settlement between the 
two Governments, in November 1939, had 
brought a proposal from the British Gov- 
ernment for abandonment of the 1939 
settlement in favor of a new settlement 
or a modification of the earlier agree- 
ment. The Finance Member announced, 
however, that the proposal to modify the 
settlement would not be pursued at the 
present time. It was proposed, however, 
that India should provide 50 percent of 
the finance required for industrial ex- 
pansion for war production, on the un- 
derstanding that India will own all such 
assets already created or to be created. 

Speaking of the ways and means posi- 
tion, the Finance Member said that total 
borrowings from July 1942 to January 
1943 averaged 190,000,000 rupees a 
month. Subscriptions to defense loans 
from June 1940, when the loans were 
inaugurated, to January 1943, aggre- 
gated 2,675,000,000 rupees. 

In relation to the repatriation of the 
sterling debt, the Finance Member an- 
nounced that about £300,000,000 had 
been repatriated since the beginning of 
the war with little disturbance to the 
money market. 

Discussing inflation, he warned against 
too pessimistic a view of the currency 
expansion which has taken place and 
which may be expected in the future; he 
urged economy in personal expenditure, 
advocated the flow of savings into Gov- 
ernment loans, and emphasized that “the 
sheet-anchor in the present emergency 
must be more and more borrowing.” 


Transport and Communication 


Decrease in Car Loadings.—Freight 
carloadings of the Indian railways were 
6.01 percent lower on the broad gage and 
7.74 percent lower on the meter gage in 
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February 1943 than in February 1942. 
From April 1942 to February 1943 freight 
carloadings decreased 14.2 percent on 
the broad gage and 16.1 percent on the 
meter gage on all commodities. 


Iraq 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Textile Industry Taken Over by Gov- 
ernment.—The principal textile fac- 
tories of Iraq, together with their raw 
materials, have been taken over by the 
Government, according to a notification 
published in the Iraq Gazette of January 
24, 1943. At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that the Government had de- 
cided to regulate the manufacture of 
textiles in another factory which had 
already been taken over. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Export of Textiles Prohibited—The 
export from Iraq of cotton, silk, and 
woolen yarns, and of locally made blank- 
ets and textiles, is prohibited, according 
to a notification published in the Iraq 
Gazette of January 24, 1943. 


Liberia 
Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction—The 1943 
budget appropriation for road construc- 
tion in Liberia, Africa, is $32,778, of which 
$14,000 will be spent in the United States 
for materials such as nails, oils, steel, 
paint, wire, and cement. 

Although the estimated area of Liberia 
is 43,000 square miles, its highway system 
comprises only 345 miles—of which 227 
miles are improved earth, sand, clay, and 
gravel—and 118 miles are secondary 
roads, unimproved and nonsurfaced. 
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A total of 13 miles of civilian roadway 
was built in Liberia in 1942 at a cost of 
$35,827, of which sum $12,824 was spent 
for construction materials imported from 
the United States. 

A bridge on the Monrovia-Saniquellie 
route was completed, about 56 miles from 
Monrovia, at a cost of $6,100. Another 
bridge to cost approximately $3,000 is 
under construction at Salalah Creek, 70 
miles from Monrovia. 

Construction activities contemplated 
for 1943 include the completion of the 
76 miles of roadway under construction; 
a 60-foot bridge on the Kakata-Doblin 
Island route; the placing of culverts on 
the Monrovia-Saniquellie section; and a 
110-foot bridge on the Barnesville- 
Dixville route. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Fish Production Restricted to Local 
Consumption.—All fish produced in the 
State of Campeche, Mexico, has been re- 
stricted to local consumption by an order 
of the Ministry of National Economy, 
published April 2, 1943, and effective the 
day following. Any surplus production 
beyond local needs may be exported from 
the State only after approval by the 
Ministry of National Economy, following 
recommendation of the Mixed Council of 
Regional Economy. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Glazed- 
Clay Tile—The Mexican rates of im- 
port duty on glazed tile of clay have been 
substantially increased by Presidential 
decree, published in the Diario Oficial 
of March 27, 1943, and effective 30 days 
thereafter. 

The new import classifications and 
rates of duty, in pesos per gross kilogram, 
are as follows, former rates being shown 
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in parentheses: Glazed tile of clay, with 
white coating, glossy or dull, weighing 
up to 250 grams each, 0.35 (0.20); the 
same, weighing more than 250 grams 
each, 0.30 (0.20) ; glazed tile of clay, with 
coating in one color, weighing up to 250 
grams each, 0.42 (0.20); the same, 
weighing more than 250 grams each, 
0.37 (0.20); glazed tile of clay, with 
coating of colored designs, weighing 
up to 250 grams each, 0.80 (0.20); the 
same, weighing more than 250 grams 
each, 0.75 (0.20); glazed tile of clay, 
with street names or house numbers, 
0.65 (0.20); sheets of fiber-cement, with 
designs in imitation of glazed tile, 0.40 
(0.18); sheets of ordinary metal, with 
designs in imitation of glazed tile, 0.40 
(new). 

In addition to these basic rates, im- 
ports by freight or express are subject 
to the general surtax of 3 percent of 
duty. 

Duty-Free Importation of Cattle and 
Certain Untanned Hides and Skins Au- 
thorized Through May 31.—Live cattle, 
untanned cattle hides, and undressed 
goatskins and sheepskins will be per- 
mitted duty-free importation into Mex- 
ico through May 31, 1943, under provi- 
sions of a Presidential decree, published 
and effective March 27, 1943. 

On June 1, 1943, the rates of import 
duty previously in effect will be reim- 
posed, as follows: Cattle up to 2 years 
of age, 12 pesos per head: cattle more 
than 2 years of age, 17 pesos per head; 
untanned cattle hides, 0.10 peso per gross 
kilogram; undressed goatskins and 
sheepskins, weighing up to 300 grams 
each, 2 pesos per gross kilogram; and the 
same, weighing more than 300 grams 
each, 0.35 peso per gross kilogram. 

In addition, imports by freight or ex- 
press are subject to a general surtax of 
3 percent of duty. 

Production Tar on Rubber Established 
and Payment of Subsidy Authorized.— 
A tax of 10 pesos per kilogram on rubber 
produced in Mexico was established, and 
the payment of a subsidy equivalent to 
the amount of the tax has been author- 
ized by a Mexican Presidential decree, 
published and effective April 14, 1943. 

The decree authorizes payment of the 
subsidy to producers of rubber who sell 
their output, at official prices, to the 
recently created Association, “Importa- 
dora, Distribuidora y Exportadora de 
Hule.”’ It was issued to give that agency 
more effective control over the distribu- 
tion and sale of rubber in Mexico. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Mexico Withdraws From Madrid 
Industrial-Property Agreement.—T h e 
Government of Mexico, according to a 
Presidential decree dated March 9, 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 6, 
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has ceased to be a member, beginning 
March 10, 1943, of the Agreement of 
Madrid of April 14, 1891, relative to the 
international registration of trade-marks 
and trade names as revised in Brussels 
on December 14, 1900, in Washington on 
June 2, 1911, and in The Hague on No- 
vember 6, 1925. Mexico has been a 
member of this Agreement for a number 
of years. The United States did not 
ratify the Agreement or any of its revi- 
sions. 


Norway 


Economic Conditions 


GERMAN EXPLOITATION MEETS INCREASING 
DIFFICULTIES 


The principle of diminishing returns 
is being acutely felt, with cumulative 
effect, by Germany in its efforts to draw 
from Norway every immediate advantage 
possible, in almost every sphere of eco- 
nomic activity. The German practice of 
draining the country of material goods 
is a very important factor in this devel- 
opment, but because a very large and 
constantly increasing share of all avail- 
able labor in Norway is devoted to the 
construction of fortifications, strategic 
communications, and related activities, 
the productive capacity of the country 
has been greatly impaired. Conse- 
quently, the Germans more and more 
resort to forced labor schemes in their 
efforts to maintain production in those 
activities from which they receive the 
greatest benefit—but with marked lack 
of success in many branches. 

In agriculture, labor shortage probably 
will prevent the farmers from increasing 
the cultivated area of the country by 10 
percent in 1943, as planned, unless spe- 
cial measures are taken to relieve the 
shortage. The presence of large num- 
bers of German military and civilian per- 
sonnel in the country has accentuated 
the acute food shortage. In fishing, the 
effects of labor shortage are aggravated 
by the lack of proper food and clothing, 
fuel and lubricants, equipment, and 
boats. The Germans are now said to 
requisition by far the larger part of the 
catch immediately upon landing. 


FOREST RESOURCES DEPLETED 


Exploitation of Norwegian forests by 
the Germans is not only reducing the 
quantity of forest products which the 
Germans are able to extract from the 
country but seriously threatens produc- 
tion for many years to come, since labor 
for reforestation is not available. The de- 
struction of the forests is particularly 
intensive in the vicinity of German proj- 
ects along the coast and in northern 
Norway. The failure of Germany to sup- 
ply coal and coke to Norway increases 
the local demand for firewood very ma- 
terially, and efforts to supply fuel and 
lubricants for automotive vehicles and 
the fishing fleet from domestic materials 
further increases the drain on the forests. 
These factors make supplies of raw ma- 
terials for sawmills and pulp factories 
difficult to cbtain. As a result of labor 
shortage and transportation difficulties, 
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cutting is injudiciously distributed ang 
the more accessible forests suffer the 
most. 


TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES INCREAS- 
INGLY ACUTE 


In transportation, material and labor 
shortages are felt to an extreme degree, 
in the face of a heavy burden of traffic 
resulting from German shipments of 
construction materials, munitions, and 
other equipment. Incidentally, trans- 
portation problems, as well as the ex- 
haustion of stocks of various essential 
materials in Norway, seem to have ef- 
fectively stopped the larger part of the 
grandiose German schemes for the ex- 
tension of hydroelectric development in 
Norway. Railway rolling stock is in very 
bad condition, because of lack of repairs. 
Recent efforts to borrow locomotives 
from Sweden, for use on Norwegian lines, 
have failed. Passenger-train service has 
been drastically reduced, and travel is 
permitted only under special permit, 
Similarly, travel on interurban busses is 
restricted to holders of special admission 
cards. 

Automotive vehicles are being con- 
verted to use generator gas as fuel as 
rapidly as the scarcity of materials for 
construction of generators will permit. 
The increased demand for wood and 
charcoal is difficult to meet, in view of 
the current unfavorable fuel situation in 
general. Coastal shipping is an essential 
element in Norwegian communications, 
but is at present entirely inadequate, 
owing to the loss of many boats and the 
difficulty of getting crews for the re- 
mainder. As a result, northern Norway 








Successful Agricultural Fair 
in Panama 


An outstanding event which at- 
tracted international attention was 
the recent Chiriqui Agricultural 
Fair held at David, Panama’s west- 
ern gateway, in the heart of the 
country’s finest agricultural region. 
Unusual significance was occa- 
sioned by the visit of the Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States. The 
Fair also was attended by the Pres- 
ident, Cabinet Members, and other 
ranking officials of the Republic of 
Panama. 

Exhibits displayed consisted of 
excellent specimens of such prod- 
ucts as rice, corn, beans, coffee, po- 
tatoes, yucca, vegetables, canned 
goods, handicraft, livestock, and 
poultry. Particular interest was 
envinced by visitors in the new im- 
ported agricultural implements and 
hand tools, the use of which will 
serve to minimize labor of the 
farmer and increase the output of 
subsistence crops. 

This annual agricultural fair at 
David is a new venture. The dis- 
plays were creditable and inspired 
interest in, as well as appreciation 
of, the agricultural potentialities of 
the surrounding region. 
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is said to be almost isolated from the rest 
of the country. 


INDUSTRIAL HANDICAPS 


The Norwegian sawmill industry suf- 
fers not only from lack of saw timber, 
but also from the coal shortage. As most 
of its output is taken by the Germans for 
the construction of barracks and other 
uses connected with fortification, almost 
no lumber can be supplied to meet Nor- 
wegian civilian needs. Consequently, re- 
placement of houses destroyed by the 
Germans at the time of the invasion is 
proceeding slowly, and the housing 
shortage is great. Some relief has come 
from demountable houses, supplied as a 
gift from Sweden, but the hardships in- 
flicted on the population are serious. 

One-half of the timber felled in Nor- 
way in 1942 (exclusive of firewood) was 
allocated to the pulp and paper industry, 
but the actual quantity involved was less 
than 70 percent of consumption by the 
industry in 1939. The industry is be- 
lieved to be required to devote about 
half of its capacity to the production of 
fodder cellulose (200,000 tons in 1942) at 
present. The mechanical pulp industry 
probably is curtailed the most, since the 
chemical pulp industry’s products and 
byproducts are strategically important. 
Paper mills suffer from a shortage of coal 
and glue, as well as from the inadequacy 
of the pulp supply. Consequently, a se- 
vere newsprint shortage has been felt for 
some time, and a shortage of writing 
paper is now noticeable. 


CLOTHING SCARCITY 


The textile and leather industries are 
in a serious condition, owing to lack of 
raw materials formerly imported. Local 
production of tan bark was inadequate, 
although requirements (normally 4,000 
tons) had fallen to 1,500 tons in 1942. 
Clothing and footwear have become ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain in Norway. 
Plans to tan fish skins, for footwear, have 
not produced concrete results thus far. 
Although the lack of textiles is most 
severely felt, it is understood that there 
is at present no production of rayon pulp 
in Norway (probably because of German 
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demands for forest products) and im- 
ports are extremely limited. 


PLANNED INCREASE IN METAL AND MINERAL 
PRODUCTION IMPEDED 


Following the invasion, the Germans 
apparently hoped that the output of the 
Norwegian mining and metallurgical in- 
dustries could be greatly expanded. 
Their plans have met with difficulties. 
Numerous incidents involving serious 
damage to mine plants are known to have 
occurred (particularly, the ore-concen- 
trating plants at the Knaben molybde- 
num mine). The important Norwegian 
pre-war nickel and copper refining in- 
dustry was largely dependent on im- 
ported matte, but the local supplies of 
copper ore are very considerable and 
nickel ore is also produced. Norwegian 
extraction of pyrites and production of 
sulfur was important in the pre-war pe- 
riod and is no doubt being taken advan- 
tage of by the Germans. Titanium ores 
are also important, ilmenite has been 
mined on a considerabl scale for many 
years and there are some deposits of 
rutile available. Norwegian aluminum 
refining was normally based on imported 
bauxite, and it is believed that German 
plans to substitute local labradorite have 
had no success thus far, largely because 
of labor and material shortages. How- 
ever, it is probable that German efforts 
to utilize Norwegian hydroelectric energy 
in the production of strategic metals and 
chemicals are being continued inten- 
sively, in the face of existing difficulties. 


DoMESTIC TRADE STAGNANT 


Norwegian industries producing goods 
for civilian consumption and for export 
through commercial channels have been 
so reduced in activity that legal domes- 
tic trade has been brought to a point 
approaching stagnation (which greatly 
encourages “black-market” operations), 
and it is increasingly difficult to supply 
Norwegian products in exchange for ab- 
solutely essential imports. The effect of 
lack of consumption goods, in connection 
with the unrestrained requisition of 
funds from the Bank of Norway, for mil- 
itary and nonmilitary purposes, as well 
as the German practice of establishing 
prices markedly unfavorable to Norway 
in merchandise exchange between the 
two countries, has created a potential 
inflation of much danger to the entire 
Norwegian economy. 


WAGES INADEQUATE 


For a considerable time the Germans 
paid relatively high wages for labor on 
defense projects, so as to expedite work 
thereon. At the same time, all increases 
in wages paid in Norwegian industry and 
commerce were prohibited, despite con- 
stantly increasing living costs since the 
invasion, probably as a means of reducing 
consumption of dwindling supplies of all 
merchandise, including necessities. It 
now appears to be the German intention 
to reduce materially all wages paid to 
Norwegian labor, including that on Ger- 
man projects. Although this step may 
be directly motivated by considerations 
connected with the forced-labor pro- 
gram now being attempted, it probably 
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reflects also the extreme degree in which 
Norwegian economy has deteriorated 
under German occupation. 


Palestine 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Method of Price and Commodity 
Control—An attempt to control the 
manufacture, distribution, and price of 
scarce commodities in Palestine by a new 
method is indicated in a series of orders 
recently published in the Palestine Ga- 
zette. On October 15, 1942, there was 
published a Utility Goods Order, which 
authorized the Controller of Light In- 
dustries to make or approve Utility 
Schemes. Under this plan, any sched- 
uled goods may be reserved for the pur- 
poses of the scheme, prices of such goods 
and profits made in dealing in such goods 
may be fixed, and all details of manu- 
facture, marking, distribution, and use 
of such goods may be regulated. Persons 
possessing reserved goods or dealing in 
utility goods must conform to the regu- 
lations of the scheme. 

Two schemes have, so far, appeared in 
the Palestine Gazette—one for articles 
of stationery published March 18, 1943, 
and the other for textiles published 
April 1, 1943. Both commodities are in 
short supply in Palestine. 

The stationery scheme applies to school 
exercise books, writing pads, writing pa- 
per, and packaged copy paper. Manu- 
facture is to be entrusted to persons or 
firms nominated as a result of public 
tender or otherwise; three local manu- 
facturers are licensed. Size, quality, 
quantity in packages, marking, price and 
terms of sale are regulated in minute de- 
tail. Quantities which may be sold to 
institutions or consumers in calendar pe- 
riods are limited. An open general li- 
cense was published with the scheme 
authorizing retail dealers previously li- 
censed under an earlier paper control 
order to deal in utility stationery, but 
laying upon them all the obligations of 
the Utility Goods Order and the station- 
ery scheme if they deal in commodities 
included in the scheme. 

The textile scheme covers all cotton, 
wool, silk and rayon, woven or knitted 
cloth, underwear and hose, as well as 
knitted cotton or wool outerwear. In 
other respects, it is similar to the sta- 
tionery scheme. Consumers are prohib- 
ited from possessing more than a quan- 
tity “reasonably required” by them as 
consumers. 

Both schemes provide that, if, in the 
opinion of a supervising officer, the goods 
do not conform to specified standards, 
they may be marked to indicate such fact 
and must be sold at prices specified by 
the officer. 

{An effort to control prices of imported 
gocds by means of public tenders was de- 


scribed in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1943.] 


Exchange and Finance 


Increased Income Taxes.—Income-tax 
rates have been raised and a wartime 
surtax has been imposed, according to 
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ordinances published in the Palestine 
Gazette of March 30, 1943. Individual 
tax rates have been raised by making 
each income bracket smaller than for- 
merly. The new rates for each of the 
first four £P300 brackets of chargeable 
income are 5 percent, 742 percent, 1242 
percent, and 20 percent; for the next 
£P400 the rate is 32% percent; and for 
all above £P1,600 the rate is 50 percent. 
(The Palestinian pound is equal to the 
pound sterling, $4.035.) The tax on cor- 
porate income is raised from 15 percent 
to 25 percent. 

The surtax is levied upon chargeable 
income in excess of £P2.600, the rate for 
the first £P500 of excess being 5 percent. 
For the next £P500 the rate is 10 per- 
cent; for the next £P1,000 it is 15 per- 
cent; for the next £P1,000 it is 20 per- 
cent; and for the remainder of the ex- 
cess, 25 percent. The surtax is to con- 
tinue in force during the war period and 
for 1 year thereafter. 

The taxation of undistributed profits 
of companies controlled by not more 
than five persons has been somewhat 
modified. According to the amendment, 
undistributed profits of such companies 
are subject to tax, assessed against the 
shareholders, if it appears to the Com- 
missioner administering the income tax 
that (1) profits could have been dis- 
tributed without detriment to the main- 
tenance and development of the com- 
pany’s business, and (2) the effect of 
the nondistribution is the avoidance or 
reduction of tax. Formerly, detriment 
to the company’s existing business was 
the criterion by which an assessing officer 
was to judge whether profits could 
have been distributed. The Commis- 
sioner is directed to consult with a com- 
mittee of five (at least three of whom are 
not officers of the Government) ap- 
pointed by him from a panel nominated 
by the High Commissioner. 

A new section has been introduced 
providing that deductions of business ex- 
penses and losses shall not be allowed un- 
less proper accounts are produced to 
the assessing officer. 


Paraguay 


Economic Conditions 


AGRICULTURAL TRENDS 


March 1943 witnessed a slight improve- 
ment over the discouraging situation 
which existed during January and Feb- 
ruary. Normal precipitation benefited 
most crops, including forage, but some 
crops had been damaged beyond the pos- 
sibility of complete recovery. Supplies 
of mandioca, peanuts, and rice were 
short. The 1942-43 sugar crop was esti- 
mated at 8,000 tons, compared with a 
minimum domestic consumption of 9,000 
tons; and the cotton crop at between 
17,000 and 18,000 tons of seed cotton, as 
compared with last year’s output of 21,000 
tons. 

Extensive plantings were made in 
March, and if there is normal rainfall 
in the next few months the country may 
recover in a large part the losses which 
have been suffered. 
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The condition of forage throughout 
the country has improved, but the recov- 
ery of the beef animals is slow. The op- 
eration of the three Paraguayan packing 
houses was curtailed because no contracts 
had been signed with the British Min- 
istry of Food. The American-owned San 
Antonio plant closed March 1, as a con- 
sequence of the heavy accumulation of 
stock, but resumed operations March 27. 


RATIONING AND PRICE ADVANCES 


With the exception of gasoline, the 
Paraguayan Government has not ra- 
tioned the sale of any articles, but the 
shortage of some foodstuffs and of so- 
called luxury or semiluxury articles is 
becoming more evident, and the price of 
many imported articles has increased 
severalfold during the last 12 months. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control of Cattle Sales.—Cattle sales 
in Southern Rhodesia are being con- 
trolled to prevent speculative buying and 
hoarding, according to an order pub- 
lished in the Southern Rhodesia Gazette 
of January 15, 1943. After February 1, 
cattle may be sold only under monthly 
permits issued by a magistrate who must 
be satisfied that the buyer requires the 
cattle for his own farming or transport 
operations. It is reported that provi- 
sion has been made for the reasonable 
requirements of butchers, and for farmer 
dealers who buy slaughter cattle for fat- 
tening and resale. This latter form of 
dealing may be continued, providing 
purchases are limited and cattle are sold 
within a reasonable time. The new 
order does not apply in the case of a 
native buying from another native for 
his own use. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture may grant exemptions from the 
order. 

The acute shortage of slaughter cattle 
makes the control necessary to enable 
the colony to meet the requirements of 
the European and native population, to 
carry out its commitments to adjoining 
territories, and to supply meat for ves- 
sels calling at South African and Mo- 
zambique ports. 

A census of the cattle population, other 
than native-owned animals, was ordered 
to be taken in February, returns to be 
made by all persons possessing 100 head 
of cattle or more on January 31, 1943. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Electrification Progressing.— 
Electrification of Swedish State ra‘lways 
continues despite handicaps imposed by 
war. At the close of 1942, 4,377 kilo- 
meters (about 45 percent of the total 
trackage) had been electrified and were 
carrying 85 percent of the traffic. 

Electrification was started about 3 
years ago on four important sections. 
The Gavle-Ockelbo section, 38 kilo- 
meters, was ready for traffic in April 
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1942 and the Sundsvall-Ange stretch, 95 
kilometers, was completed in December, 
The Helsingborg-Hassleholm division, 59 
kilometers, is expected to be open for 
traffic early this year, and the Halsing- 
borg-Eslov portion is scheduled to oper- 
ate by the close of 1943. For the elec. 
trification of these sections the Govern- 
ment appropriated 15,000,000 crowns for 
the fiscal year 1941-42, and 14,000,000 
crowns for 1942-43. The sum of 5,500,- 
000 has been recommended for comple- 
tion of the work. 

A recommendation has been made for 
electrification at the Norwegian border 
of the Ostersund-Storlien section, 162 
kilometers, and the Varberg-Herrljunga- 
Uddevalla line, 217 kilometers. The esti- 
mated cost for the Varberg-Herrljunga- 
Uddevalla work is 28,000,000 crowns and 
for the Ostersund-Storlien conversion 
17,900.000 crowns. Because of labor con- 
ditions and low supply of raw materials, 
activities will be distributed over several] 
years. Present plans call for completion 
in 1946 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


FaRM VALUES RISING 


The annual report of the Central 
Board of the Land and Agricultural 
Bank of South Africa for 1942 shows that 
the Bank, at the end of the year, had 
loans outstanding to the sum of £24,376,- 
128. Of this sum, £18,864,934 was ad- 
vances to individuals, nearly £18,000,000 
of it being loans on mortgage, the re- 
mainder having been lent for fencing, 
dipping tanks, silos, water supply, and 
cash credit advances to individual farm- 
ers. At the end of 1941 the outstanding 
loans of the Bank totaled £22,257,705. 

The tendency to invest in land, now 
prevalent in the Union, enabled farmers 
to make a better showing than formerly 
in their repayments to the Bank. The 
total in arrears, the Bank recorded, was 
£127,380 interest and £136,817 capital. 
During 1942 the percentage of arrears 
against invested capital declined from 
1.783 percent to 1.4 percent. At the 
same time it was stated that the Bank 
was endeavoring to warn the farming 
population against the lure of easy 
money. 

Urban dwellers in South Africa are 
eager to buy rural holdings with their 
surplus earnings, to avoid excess-profits 
taxes. In some cases, it was said, a 
farmer, having sold his plot, was obliged 
to repurchase, at a still higher price, land 
on which to earn his living. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Proposals.—The United King- 
dom’s budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning on April 1, 1943, presented to the 
House of Commons on April 13 by the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, provides 
for estimated expenditures of £5,756,000,- 
000 and revenues of £2,907,500 000, leav- 
jing a deficit of £2,848,500,000 to be 
financed from borrowings. After de- 
ducting from both revenue and expendi- 
ture for 1942-43 the Canadian contribu- 
tion and interest-free loan aggregating 
£382,000,000, the increase in proposed ex- 
penditure for the current fiscal year over 
1942-43 of £501000,000 is estimated to 
be offset partially by the increasing 
yield of existing taxation to the extent 
of £210,000,000 and by a net increase of 
£102,500 000 from proposed tax increases 
and modifications. The estimated defi- 
cit for 1943-44 is, therefore, £189,000,000 
more than that for 1942-43, when one 
excludes in the latter year the Canadian 
contribution and interest-free loan; 
these exclusions are relevant for the 
purpose of comparing the current budget 
with last year’s return, because in 
1943-44 Canada is to make its contribu- 
tion by meeting certain expenses and 
supplying certain goods outside the Ex- 
chequer expenditure accounts. 

Tax INCREASES: The purchase-tax rate 
was increased from 6624 percent to 100 
percent of the wholesale value in the case 
of 22 classes of wartime luxury articles, 
including such items as: Silk and fur 
wearing apparel, leather trunks and bags, 
cameras and accessories, electric shavers, 
musical instruments, jewelry, and cos- 
metics. These articles were subject to a 
rate of 33% percent from October 1940 
to April 1942 when the rate was raised 
to 6624 percent. Practically all other 
consumer goods, other than food, con- 
tinue liable to a purchase tax of either 
1624 or 3343 percent, except utility furni- 
ture and utility clothing which were ex- 
empted in August 1942. The excise 
duties on tobacco, beer, and liquor, and 
the entertainment tax have also been in- 
creased. In accordance with the under- 
taking given in the 1938 trade agreement 
with the United States, the margin of the 
Empire preference duties on tobacco has 
been reduced. 

STABILIZATION Po.ticy: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as in last year’s budget 
speech, reviewed the success of measures 
to avoid inflation and stabilize the cost of 
living. The check on living costs has 
been attained to a substantial degree by 
subsidy which is now running at the rate 
of £180 000,000 a year, as compared with 
£125.000.000 in the calendar year 1941. 
This policy has kept the cost-of-living 
index to a raise of only 28 percent since 
September 1939, and has achieved a great 
improvement over World War I when 
the index after 34% years of war had 
risen by nearly 90 percent. Since May 
1941 the cost-of-living index has been 
stabilized at 199-201 (1914=—100). 

The Chancellor reemphasized the de- 
pendence of the stabilization policy on 
the wages policy as set out in the White 
Paper of July 1941, and stated that the 
average increase since September 1939 in 
wage rates has been rather more than 
that in retail prices as shown in the cost- 
of-living index, while the average in- 
crease in earnings has increased much 
more. He added, “It is my duty to say 
again that this valuable but costly stabi- 
lization policy depends upon the wise use 
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of our machinery for wage negotiations. 
There is still need for vigilance. In- 
creases in wages, properly and fairly jus- 
tifiable as they may be, do not make more 
goods available nor do they increase the 
general standard of living, and they may 
make it more difficult to secure a fair dis- 
tribution of the limited supply of goods. 
But this also should be said, that while 
no system can give perfect results, our 
wages policy has also been successful in 
two important matters. It has helped to 
maintain the sense of responsibility and 
self-government which has characterized 
our industrial system for so many years. 
It has also done much to foster that in- 
dustrial peace which has played such an 
important part in our war effort.” 

A White Paper analyzing the sources of 
war finance and estimating national in- 
come and expenditure was also submitted 
with the budget. The net national in- 
come at factor costs is estimated at 
£7,384,000,000 for the calendar year 1942, 
£6,619,000,000 for 1941, £5,726,000,000 for 
1940, and £4,490,000,0C0 for 1938. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes: Duty-Free Importation Au- 
thorized.—The duty-free importation 
of a maximum of 6,000 tons of potatoes 
for consumption was authorized by a 
decree of April 2, 1943, published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of April 13. 





Reciprocal Lend-Lease: 
Extraordinary Figures for 
the Southwest Pacific 


American forces in the South and 
Southwest Pacific are receiving this year 
greatly increased quantities of vege- 
tables, meat, and other foods from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand as reciprocal 
Lend-Lease aid. This food, like other 
supplies and services furnished to our 
forces in this theater, is provided with- 
out payment by the United States. 

Latest reports to the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration for the year 1942, 
still incomplete, show that American 
forces received last year from Australia 
alone almost 16,000,000 pounds of canned 
fruits and _ vegetables. Considerable 
quantities of canned fruits and vege- 
tables were also provided by New Zea- 
land. 

Varieties of canned goods provided in 
large quantities included such items as: 


Pounds 
DRE, ian iki ice elias 2, 280, 000 
en hoc Sat ald: cases ch eee pion edaiss 2, 775, 000 
i ican er nese apenas enacts 2, 775, 000 
pa ee 
Sere 
BR ccs acesaris an errerciertrenatertaaerenan 921, 960 
Be CII ecseuarseakee cxccea eichaah bana matte 118, 125 
i SEE eR Rnae oe eye mem eere ss ee 877, 000 
WN Gee icc dtinneapee 321, 000 


In addition to canned fruits and vege- 
tables, Australia and New Zealand pro- 
vided last year 60,000,000 pounds of fresh 
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fruits and vegetables, including potatoes, 
and more than 2,750,000 pounds of dried 
fruits and dried vegetables. Thus 
American armed forces in 1942 received 
from Australia and New Zealand a total 
of approximately 80,000,000 pounds of 
fruits and vegetables in all forms. 

Australians and New Zealanders con- 
tributed to American forces not quite 9 
pounds of fruits and vegetables per per- 
son in terms of their total population in 
1942, and most of this was in the last 6 
months. Lend-Lease shipments of fruits 
and vegetables in all forms from the 
United States to all countries in all of 
1942 totaled not quite 4 pounds per per- 
son in terms of our population. 

Most of the food received last year by 
our forces from Australia and New Zea- 
land was provided in the last half of the 
year, and much greater amounts will be 
furnished in 1943 than in 1942. Aus- 
tralia is also now providing food for 
United States forces in New Guinea and 
other islands of the Southwest and 
South Pacific theaters as well as on the 
Australian mainland. It is estimated 
that the volume of canned fruits and 
vegetables furnished by Australia as 
reciprocal aid in 1943 will be at least five 
times the total for 1942, and the amounts 
provided of other foodstuffs will increase 
accordingly. 

In 1942, for example, approximately 
3,630,000 pounds of canned meat, in ad- 
dition to 30,000,000 pounds of fresh beef, 
veal, lamb, mutton, and pork, was sup- 
plied to the American army in Australia. 
In January and February of this year, 
a great expansion of normal volume of 
meat canning for that period was un- 
dertaken to meet the needs of U. S. 
forces. The total fresh-meat supply 
needed for the canning program in those 
2 months alone was more than 11,000,000 
pounds. Australian first-quality hind 
quarters of beef were used for this “off 
season” canning program. All of the 
corned beef produced in Australia dur- 
ing this period was supplied to U. S. 
forces. 





UNITED STATES TARIFF 
COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 


COMPLAINT RECEIVED 


APRIL 22, 1943 
Public Notice 


Complaint as listed below has been 
filed with the Tariff Commission for in- 
vestigation under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930: 

| 
Name of | 
article | 





; Name and ad- 
Date received | dress of complain- 
ant 


Purpose 


Medical | Exclusion | Apr., 13,1943 | Q—Tips  (part- 

swabs. | from en- | nership), 132 

try. | West 36th St., 

New York, 
a 

| Q—Tips, Inc., 

132 West 36th 

St., New York, 
Net 
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Automotive 
Products 


BUSSES OPERATED BY PropuUcER-GAs UNITS 
In U. K. 


It is reported by the British press that 
18 busses in daily service on East London 
routes are operated by producer-gas 
units. The London Passenger Trans- 
port Board’s program provides for ap- 
proximately 550 producer-gas busses to 
service central and country areas. 

The busses have a seating capacity of 
48 and are the “ST” gasoline-engined 
type. Special service stations built ad- 
jacent to existing garages are opening 
to handle the stocks of anthracite re- 
quired to generate the gas and to provide 
facilities for servicing the units. Each 
bus burns approximately 1 ton of an- 
thracite weekly, it is stated. 


Beverages 


BEVERAGES RETAINED BY EIRE FOR HOME 
CONSUMPTION, 1942 


In 1942 Eire retained for home con- 
sumption 593,422 standard barrels of 
beer, 681,634 proof gallons of spirits (ex- 
cluding spirits for methylation) , 273,020 
gallons of cider, and 483,703 gallons of 
foreign wines, according to the Minister 
for Finance of Eire. 

Liquor licenses issued during the year 
ended March 31, 1942, numbered 15,530. 


BEER PRODUCTION IN SYRIA AND LEBANON 


The only two breweries operating in 
Syria and Lebanon, both located in the 
Beirut area, are now working at full 
capacity to meet the increasing demand 
for beer caused by war activities. The 
annual output of this beer, which com- 
petes with various popular foreign 
brands, exceeds 2,009,000 liters. Since 
new bottles are not available, the brew- 
eries are buying back the containers in 
which their products are originally sold. 

United States canned beer, reexported 
from Egypt, retails at 1 Syrian pound 
per can and is finding a good local mar- 
ket, principally because of quality and 
the convenient size and type of container 
used. 


Coal, ‘Coke, Peat, 
and Fuel Gases 


METHANE Gas USED For FUEL IN RUMANIA 


The length of the methane-gas con- 
duits in the Brasov area of Rumania 
(Brasov is about 90 miles north of Bucha- 
rest) has been extended from 7,000 
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meters to 20,000 meters, states the Axis 
press. 

The gas now used in Brasov replaces 
120,000 metric tons of solid fuel annually, 
it is claimed, and covers 90 percent of the 
requirements of the Barsa district of 
Transylvania for firewood, coal, and oil 
fuel. 


DECLINE IN TURKEY'S COAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production in Turkey declined 
seriously in 1942. Output in the first 6 
months amounted to only 1.180,000 tons, 
compared with 1,630 000 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1941. 


PRODUCTION OF PEAT IN THE UKRAINE 


Peat production in the German-oc- 
cupied District of Kiev, in the northern 
Ukraine, U.S. S. R., is receiving particu- 
lar consideration, according to a state- 
ment of the German Commissar G2neral 
of Kiev, printed in the Nazi press. To 
promote production, large marsh areas 
were drained, it is claimed, and the out- 
put of peat in 1942 was considerable. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 


Building activity in the city of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, in the first 2 months of 
1943 was greater than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1942, but slightly less than 
in the months immediately preceding. 
In both instances, however, construction 
values showed increases. 

The number of permits increased from 
2.515 valued at 24,441,632 pesos in 1942 to 
2,613 permits valued at 38,877,489 pesos in 








A Blind Brush 


London’s ingenious’ salvagers 
have now discovered that satisfac- 
tory cleaning brushes can be made 
from old streetcar blinds. 

The blinds, which are woven of 
linen and horsehair, are first cut 
into strips of various widths, de- 
pending upon the size of brush de- 
sired. The linen threads are pulled 
out about half way, leaving the 
horsehair to form the bristles of 
the brush, and the strip of mate- 
rial is rolled and attached to a han- 
dle. The brush is then ready to be 
put to work cleaning machinery, 
dusting, and performing general 
odd jobs in the transportation com- 
pany’s workshops. 

The British press states that suf- 
ficient old blinds are available to 
provide a supply of this type of 
brushes for several years. 
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1943, the sharp rise in value being indica- 
tive of higher cost of building materia] 
and the inclusion of a number of larger 
projects. 


DECLINE IN CONSTRUCTION, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


Public and private construction in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in January 1943 dropped 
appreciably below the level for the cor- 
responding period in 1942, although it 
was higher than in December 1942. 

In 1941, permits for January totaled 
987; in 1942, 1,018; and in 1943, 609, as 
compared with 590 in December 1942. 

The trend during the last few months 
has been better because prices of con- 
struction materials have declined to 
more reasonable levels, owing to improve- 
ment in the transportation situation. 
Present supplies are sufficient to com- 
plete all building projects, but it appears 
likely that shortages will develop as 
stocks of imported materials are de- 
pleted and more domestic products are 
diverted to war purposes. 


WORK PROGRESSING ON MEXICAN HIGHWAYS 


Work is continuing on Mexican high- 
ways near the United States border. A 
motorcade with more than 100 American 
businessmen participating was the high 
light at the completion of the new high- 
way finished from Matamoros to Ciudad 
Victoria. Progress is reported on the 
construction of the road between Mata- 
moros and Reynosa. 

The highway between Guadalajara and 
Ojuelos, in the State of Jalisco, was 
scheduled to be finished by the end of 
March. 

The Federal Government of Mexico 
has allocated 2,000,000 pesos for the 
Nogales-Hermosillo section of the No- 
gales-Guadalajara Highway, a distance 
of 183 miles. 

Owing to the topography of the west 
coast of Mexico, routes of travel extend 
north and south. The rugged Sierra 
Madres hedge the narrow coastal plain 
along the Gulf of California. El] Ca- 
mino Real (The King’s Highway) of 
colonial days and the modern Sud Pa- 
cifico de Mexico Railway follow much the 
same route, the termini of which are 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, and Nogales. The 
construction of a modern highway along 
this route began as local projects con- 
necting neighboring cities. 

In 1928, the Nogales-Hermosillo sec- 
tion was proposed, and work started in 
1929 with the construction moving 
southward frem Nogales. Progress was 
slow—hand labor being utilized rather 
than road machinery so as to provide 
more men with work. Local soil was 
used as surfacing material, but repeated 
floods have made this road—which was 
intended to be a vital artery of commu- 
nication and transportation and an at- 
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traction to tourists—little more than a 
wagon road. 

A contract has been signed for the 
present work which is to be confined to 
building bridges, installing culverts, 
straightening and smoothing of the road 
surface. It is expected that cement will 
be obtained from a plant in Hermosillo. 


PANAMA’S BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Republic of Panama is contem- 
plating the construction of a stadium 
at Colon and gymnasiums in 18 of the 
interior settlements. 


Port WorKS IN UrRuGuAY To BE ENLARGED 


The port works of Concepcion del 
Uruguay, Province of Entre Rios, Argen- 
tina, are to be extended and enlarged at 
an approximate cost of 4,800,000 pesos, 
states a foreign press item. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equi pment 


BRAZIL’S MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRIC 
Motors 


The manufacture of polyphase electric 
motors in Brazil has made notable prog- 
ress since the outbreak of the war. Five 
companies in Sao Paulo are now making 
motors of this type to take the place of 
those formerly supplied by Germany, 
Italy, and Belgium. 

In 1940, the Sao Paulo plants produced 
3,393 motors valued at 1,669,500 cru- 
zeiros; in 1942, their output increased to 
24.629 motors valued at 15,332,400 cru- 
zeiros. This is said to be sufficient to 
meet most domestic requirements, except 
for large units. 

So far as is known, single-phase motors 
are not now being manufactured in 
Brazil, It is reported, however, that at 
least one company is interested in enter- 
ing that field. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 
ARGENTINE PRODUCTION DECREASES 


Argentine production of butter, cheese, 
and casein in 1942 declined slightly from 
1941, and output in 1943 promises to be 
materially less than in 1942. The follow- 
ing table shows output of these products 
in the years 1936-42, inclusive. 


In metric tons 





Year Butter Cheese Casein 


1936 31, 905 32, 739 19, 483 
1937 30, 920 $3, 726 19, 625 
1438 20, 852 42, 657 16, 702 
1939 $4, 248 41, 065 20, 781 
M40 37, 183 43, 033 21, 740 
104] 43,711 64, 484 26, 517 
1942 41, 228 58, 744 25, 632 
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Nazis Loot Dutch Timber 


German requisitions for timber 
from the exceedingly meager for- 
ests of the Netherlands—which 
cover less than 8 percent of the 
country—are so great that the fu- 
ture of the small Dutch lumber 
industry has been gravely endan- 
gered. 

Owners of timber tracts have 
been forced to cut immature stock 
on an extensive scale, and, as the 
modest Dutch coal production is di- 
verted to the Reich, wood is also 
in great demand in Holland for 
fuel. Even before the Nazi inva- 
sion the country was obliged to rely 
heavily on imports of timber. 

Stating that the Netherlands im- 
ported only a third as much timber 
during 1942 as in 1941, the Swedish 
newspaper Svensk Travardutidning 
recently commented: “It is a puzzle 
how the Netherlands can, under 
existing circumstances, meet even 
its most pressing needs.” 











Two factors contributed to the reduced 
output in 1942. One was a severe and 
widespread outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease that prevented cows in many lo- 
calities from reaching full production 
during the spring season. The other was 
poor pasture conditions, beginning in 
mid-November, caused by the unusually 
prolonged, general drought. 

The effects of the drought, which car- 
ried well into 1943, will, it is believed, 
bring about a substantial decline in total 
milk production in 1943, compared with 
1942. In January, butter production was 
4.282 metric tons, cheese 3,500 tons, and 
casein 2,500 tons, whereas corresponding 
figures for January 1942 were 5,478 
metric tons, 7,392 tons, and 3,474 tons, 
respectively. Various sources estimate 
that milk production in February and 
March was less than half the usual 
amount, which will result in decreased 
supplies of butter and cheese. 


Milk dealers in an effort to supply the 
whole-milk trade of the city of Buenos 
Aires, raised prices paid to producers in 
February and March and drew milk not 
only from the Buenos Aires milkshed but 
also from the cheese and butter areas, to 
the detriment of manufactured dairy 
products. 

A Ministry of Agriculture decree, is- 
sued in March, permitted a 25-percent 
increase in the price of whole milk in 
the city of Buenos Aires on condition 
that the entire increase be passed on to 
producers. A few days later, a decree 
issued by the Bureau of Food Supplies 
and Price Control froze cheese prices at 
the ruling rates of a base period in 
March. These two decrees exert an ob- 
vious hardship on cheese manufacturers. 


It is believed that butter manufacture 
in the leading producing, zones of Santa 
Fe has been better maintained than 
either cheese or butter output in the 
Province of Buenos Aires. Nevertheless, 
butter and cheese production has been 
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and continues to be sharply lower than 
a year ago. 


Heavy rains in March broke the 
drought, and pastures revived to some 
extent, but milk cows are in poor con- 
dition, the winter pastures probably will 
not be up to par for some time, and the 
lactation period is approaching the sea- 
sonal low. As a consequence, a substan- 
tial recovery of milk production is not 
expected until the next calving in Sep- 
tember and October, and until spring 
pasturage is available. It is expected 
that the 1943 output of butter and 
cheese will be 20 percent smaller than 
in 1942. 

In 1942, 14,493 metric tons of butter, 
9,243 tons of cheese, and 16,359 tons of 
casein were exported from Argentina. 
Exports in 1941 were 14,398 metric tons 
of butter, 13,813 tons of cheese, and 
32,725 tons of casein. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


On March 5, 1943, 5,028,352 pounds of 
creamery and factory butter were held 
in public cold-storage houses, and 533,- 
024 pounds at creameries and butter fac- 
tories, compared with 7,309,792 pounds 
and 664,272 pounds on February 28, 1943. 

In the period from March 1 to March 
15, 1943, the production of creamery but- 
ter amounted to 507,248 pounds. Public 
cold storages received 5,264 pounds: 
withdrawals amounted to 1,705,984 
pounds, which left a net movement of 
1,700,720 pounds of creamery butter out 
of public cold stores. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Butter gradings in New Zealand of 82,- 
000 long tons from August 1, 1942, to 
January 31, 1943, compared favorably 
with 76,000 tons in the corresponding 
period of last season. Cheese gradings 
declined to only 62,000 tons, however, 
from the 93,000 tons manufactured last 
year. 


Total butterfat production decreased 
approximately 6.4 percent. Butter stocks 
on January 31, of 21,000 tons, were little 
more than half the 40,000 tons in storage 
last year. Cheese stocks, however, com- 
pared more favorably—totaling 30,000 
tons compared with 50,000 tons last year. 


Fish and Products 


FISHING INDUSTRY, MANITOBA, CANADA 


The fishing industry in Manitoba was 
successful during the 1941—42 fiscal year, 
principally because of higher wartime 
market prices. Despite a decrease of 2,- 
074,826 pounds in the total landed catch 
compared to the preceding year, the total 
value to fishermen was $357,396 higher. 
Sauger, pickerel, and whitefish made up 
the bulk of the catch. 

While 5,179 fishermen were employed— 
844 more than in 1940—-41—weather con- 
ditions and a scarcity of sauger in Lake 
Winnipeg contributed to the decrease in 
poundage landed. Three pickerel hatch- 
eries and one whitefish hatchery were 
operated in Manitoba during the year. 


; 
i 
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Railway Train Driven by 
“Producer Gas” 


A producer-gas-driven train has 
made a test run on the Mediter- 
ranean-Niger Railway (Trans-Sa- 
haran), states a British technical 
magazine. 

The train is reported to have 
maintained its schedule in spite of 
bad weather conditions and sub- 
mersion of parts of the track by 
heavy rains. The route covered 
was from Oujda to a point 29 miles 
south of Colomb Bechar and return. 











Fruits 
ESTIMATED BANANA CROP, CUBA 


The total crop of bananas for the year 
1943 in the Baracoa district of Oriente is 
estimated at 1,100,000 stems, and that in 
the Sama district of Oriente at 700,000 
stems. 


NEW ZEALAND’S APPLE AND PEAR CROPS 


The current season’s crops of apples 
and pears was expected in the latter part 
of March to be 2,300,000 cases, compared 
with 2,100,000 cases last season, accord- 
ing to the New Zealand Marketing De- 
partment. 

Manufacturers were being asked to 
convert to dried products about 100,000 
cases of apples, and it was hoped that 
canners would handle a further 50,000. 


ESTIMATED FIG AND RAISIN PRODUCTION, 
TURKEY 


Some 50,000 metric tons of raisins and 
18,000 tons of figs were produced in Tur- 
key in 1942, according to latest estimates. 


Grain and Products 


GRAIN PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Wheat production in Chile in the 
1942-43 crop year will increase by about 
317,500 metric quintals (1 quintal=220.46 
pounds) over the 1941-42 harvest of 7,- 
800,000 quintals, according to reports 
published by the General Agricultural 
Administration. Most of this increase is 
due to sowing of greater areas in the ex- 
treme north in the Provinces of Atacama 
and Coquimbo, and in the far south, in 
the Provinces of Valdivia, Llanquihue, 
and Chiloe. 

Barley production is estimated to be 
6,000 quintals less than the 1941-42 crop- 
year harvest of 688,496 quintals because 
of a decrease of 3,000 hectares in the area 
sown (1 hectare=2.471 acres). 

A 30-percent increase in the area sown 
to oats is expected to produce 149,420 
metric quintals over the 707,132-quintal 
yield of the preceding harvest. 

Experimental flax plantings are re- 
ported successful. 


RIcE PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


The area devoted to rice cultivation in 
Egypt in 1942 totaled 672,894 feddans 
(698,464 acres) and the yield was 995,000 
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daribas (929,828 metric tons), according 
to final figures announced by the Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Agriculture. 

Thus, the 1942 crop showed a notable 
increase over the 1941 crop, figures for 
which were 465,089 acres and 566,307 
metric tons. In the past 5 years, the 
area planted to rice has averaged 465,787 
acres yielding 642,002 metric tons. 


WHEAT ACREAGE IN EIRE 


The comparatively large area of 90,000 
acres planted to wheat in the County 
Cork district in Eire, in 1942, will not be 
exceeded to any great extent in 1943. 

Cereal crops had been sown by April 1. 


CEREAL PRODUCTION HAMPERED IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


Production-of cereals in French Mo- 
rocco probably will decline this year, for 
it is now known that the area under cul- 
tivation in 1943 is below the 1942 acreage. 
The native population planted approxi- 
mately the same acreage as in 1942, but 
the area planted by European farmers 
declined because they have been unable 
to obtain sufficient fuels and lubricants, 
and because their machinery has badly 
deteriorated. Farm-labor shortages re- 
mained serious. 

Drought in January and February in- 
jured crops throughout French Morocco 
except in the Rharb region in the north, 
where floods destroyed crops on a con- 
siderable part of the cultivated areas. 


IRAQ’s CEREAL-CrOp SITUATION 


The 1942 cereal crops in Iraq provided 
a considerable surplus over the country’s 
needs, but the cereal-supplies situation 
remained difficult. Hoarding by specu- 
lators, who withheld large stocks from 
the market, created an artificial shortage 
at a time of greatly augmented demand 
not only from within the country but 
also from the neighboring countries of 
Iran, Syria, and Turkey, where cereal 
supplies were actually very short. Prices 
soared to such high levels that the lower 
and middle classes were unable to buy, 
and unauthorized shipping across the 
border to neighboring countries, where 
prices were even higher, grew apace. 

The prospects for 1943 are better. 
Weather conditions so far have been 
favorable, presaging an abundant har- 
vest, and there are indications that many 
of the problems concerning distribution 
of the crops will be dealt with by the 
Government. 

Although the practice of hoarding 
makes it difficult to accurately estimate 
the wheat harvest, it is believed that the 
1942 crop was about 400,000 tons, com- 
pared with 350,000 tons in 1941 and 
450,000 tons in 1940. Officially, no wheat 
was exported from Iraq in 1942. Actu- 
ally, it is known that wheat was shipped 
into Iran, Syria, and Turkey. 

Prices during the period from July 
through December 1942 increased 50 per- 
cent for first-quality wheat, 52 percent 
for second-quality wheat, and 50 percent 
for mixed grain. 

Aware of large profits to be made from 
wheat, farmers, this year, have needed no 
urging to plant the largest possible areas 
to that crop. The Iraqi Directorate 
General of Agriculture has distributed 
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some 6,000 tons of wheat to farmers 
whose fields were washed out by floods in 
1942, to those desiring to increase their 
acreage, and to those establishing new 
fields. In addition, the Ministry of Fj- 
nance has authorized payment of 70,000 
Iraqi dinars (about $280,000) as grants- 
in-aid to growers who last year suffereq 
losses by flood, pestilence, or hail. 

The 1943 crop is expected to amount 
to 450,000 tons or more. 

The size of the 1942 barley crop is not 
accurately known, but was _ probably 
about 600,000 tons. Estimates of the 
1941 crop ranged from 550,000 to 950,000 
tons, the latter figure being made by the 
Directorate General of Agriculture. Ex- 
ports of barley amounted to about 55,000 
tons in both 1941 and 1942. 

The Directorate General places the 
1943 barley crop at 600,000 tons. Trade 
authorities, however, set the figure at 
nearly 750,000 tons. In either case, it 
appears probable that there will be a sub- 
stantial surplus for export. 

A rice crop of perhaps 350,000 tons 
was harvested in 1942, but 15,000 or 20,- 
000 tons were destroyed by a flood in the 
Euphrates, and another 40,000 tons were 
shipped to Iran. The 1941 crop was ap- 
proximately 280,000 tons. Supplies are 
considered ample to last until the 1943 
harvest, which is expected to at least 
equal the 1942 crop, and perhaps surpass 
it by 10 percent. 

Other grains produced in commercial 
quantities in Iraq include giant millet, 
millet, and maize. In 1942, 6,600 tons of 
giant millet were exported, and in 1941, 
4.631 tons. Exports of millet and maize 
were negligible. Crop estimates for 1942 
were: Giant millet, 70,000 tons: millet, 
20,000 tons; and maize, 10,000 tons. 
Yields of these grains in 1943 are esti- 
mated at 80,000, 15,000, and 13,000 tons, 
respectively 


WHEAT SITUATION IN THE LEBANON 


The wheat-supply situation in the 
Lebanon during 1942 was rather serious 
because of farmers’ reluctance to turn 
over their wheat to the Grain Board (Of- 
fice des Cereales Panifiables). Lack of 
adequate transportation for the collec- 
tion of such wheat as was available also 
was an impeding factor. Toimprove dis- 
tribution facilities, the Grain Board im- 
ported 31 trucks on a lend-lease basis 
to be used for the movement of grain. 

In 1942, only 468,000 metric tons of 
wheat were produced from an area of 
1,790,000 acres compared with the pre- 
war (1938) yield of 627,000 tons from 
1,347,000 acres. 

The barley harvest in 1942 likewise 
was down, the 690,000 acres cultivated 
yielding but 203,000 tons, whereas 842,- 
000 acres in 1938 produced 382,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF BISCUITS, MACARONI, AND 
VERMICELLI DECLINES IN THE LEBANON 


Biscuits, macaroni, and vermicelli are 
still in great demand in the Lebanon de- 
spite very high prices, but production is 
limited by a shortage of the special kind 
of flour required for their manufacture. 

In normal times annual domestic out- 
put amounts to approximately 400 tons 
of biscuits, and 800 tons of macaroni and 
vermicelli. When prices rose to a pro- 
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hibitive level, production declined about 
90 percent. 


GRAIN SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Government statis- 
tician expects a yield of about 37 bushels 
of wheat per acre, or a total yield of 
about 10,500,000 bushels for the 1942-43 
season; 49 bushels of oats, or a total of 
some 2,900,000 bushels (to be threshed) ; 
and 39 bushels of barley, or a total of 
1,150,000 bushels. Total yields in 1941- 
42 have been officially reported as: 
Wheat, 8,671,244 bushels; oats, threshed, 
3.444.812; and barley, 1,296,630. 

This season’s wheat estimate is some- 
what optimistic, say stock inspectors, 
and the oat-crop forecast should be 
treated with reservations. Barley-yield 
expectations are closer to reality. 


SWEDEN’S GRAIN CROPS 


The total 1942 bread-grain crop 
(wheat and rye) rose 47 percent over 
1941, or from 610,300 to 896,200 metric 
tons. The yield declined 13 percent 
compared with the 1932-41 average. 

Feed-grain crops (barley and oats) in 
1942 increased 336,528 metric tons over 
1941, or 25 percent, to a total of 1,690,924 
tons. 

All grain crops in 1942 totaled about 
32 percent above the corresponding yield 
in 1941 but were 10 percent below the 
10-year average. 


Meats and Products 


BEEF SITUATION, MEXICO 


During 1942, the number of livestock 
on the ranges in the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, increased from 1,500,000 to 1,700,- 
000 head, according to estimates of local 
cattlemen and representatives of the 
Unioén Ganadera Regional de Chihuahua 
(Chihuahua cattlemen’s union). During 
the year, the number of calves reached 
45,000 head. All the yearling bulls, about 
50 percent of this total, were exported. 
The heifers were retained for breeding 
purposes, but a small percentage of the 
old female stock was exported, leaving 
about 200,000 head for the permanent 
herd increases. Heavy demands for beef 
during 1943, it is considered, may reduce 
the large numbers of cattle now sup- 
ported on Chihuahua ranges. 

The primary objective of the cattle- 
men’s union is the improvement of breeds 
and herd strains. In line with this policy, 
1864 breed bulls were imported into 
Chihuahua in 1942—almost double the 
950 head imported in 1941. Also, for the 
first time in the State’s cattle-raising 
history, 510 registered Hereford cows 
were imported to improve the Hereford 
herds which have been developed in the 
last decade, and which now comprise the 
bulk of the State’s beef cattle. Disease 
control continues to receive unflagging 
attention, and as a result, disease among 
Chihuahua cattle is exceptionally low. 

Chihuahua beef - consumption figures 
have grown appreciably in the past few 
months, but do not reflect actual domes- 
tic consumption. Because of meat ra- 
tioning in the United States, demand for 
meat in Mexican border towns has be- 
come heavy. Retail sales of beef to per- 
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sons crossing the border from the United 
States to secure meals or to buy Meat to 
take back with them have increased 
tremendously. 

This unusual demand is reflected in 
slaughter-house figures, which, in the 
first quarter of 1943, were much higher 
for Ciudad Juarez than for any other 
population center in Chihuahua. Of 18,- 
000 head of cattle slaughtered in Chi- 
huahua in the first 3 months of 1943, 
8,000 were slaughtered for the Ciudad 
Juarez market, which sold half this 
amount to buyers from the United 
States. 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Slaughterings in New Zealand during 
the period from October 1, 1942 to Jan- 
uary 30, 1943, in general, reflectea a 10- 
percent decrease from meat killings 
during the same months last season, 
according to the New Zealand Meat 
Producers’ Board. 

Lambs killed during this season to- 
taled 4,492,761, or 579,553 less than dur- 
ing last season. Wether-mutton kill- 
ings amounted to 94,999 and ewe-mutton 
killings to 319,866, while in the preceding 
season the figures were 233,403 and 
258,365, respectively. Frozen-beef pro- 
duction reached 84,970 quarters, com- 
pared with 71,666 last season, but porker 
killings amounted to only 10,245 car- 
casses, a decrease of 39,472. Baconers 
totaled only 58,498—87,979 under the 
former season. 

Shipments of this season’s production 
were moving more briskly than was 
expected, stocks of meat in freezing 
works on January 31, 1943, being 72,748 
tons—a decrease of 27 percent from the 
100,506 tons stored on the same day last 
year. 

In North Auckland, the dry weather 
and a consequent milk shortage adversely 
affected the pig industry. 


New Stock CoMPpANyY FORMED IN BucHA- 
REST, RUMANIA, TO FUNCTION AS SLAUGH- 
TERHOUSE AND CATTLE MARKET 


Organization of a joint stock company 
named “Abatorul Municipal Bucuresti” 
(A. M. B.) is reported in the Rumanian 
press. The new company is to function 
as a municipal slaughterhouse and cattle 
market for the city of Bucharest. It 
has been granted exclusive rights to 
slaughter cattle to provide Bucharest 
and suburbs with meat, to utilize all ani- 
mal byproducts, and to maintain cattle 
pens and markets. 

Capitalization of the company, it is 
reported, will be 800,000,000 lei, to be 
divided into 800 shares of 1,000,000 lei 
each. The administration of the city 
of Bucharest will hold 500 shares and 
the State will take 300, it is stated. 


Spices and Related Products 


GINGER AND PEPPER MOVEMENT IN SIERRA 
LEONE 


During January and February 1943, 9 
long tons of ginger were railed to Free- 
town for export. Some 336.85 tons of 
ginger and 44.43 tons of peppers were 
ready for.shipment. 
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Vegetables and Products 


PoTaTo PROSPECTS IN NEW ZEALAND 


Some 22,000 acres of potatoes were 
planted in New Zealand during the 1942- 
43 season, compared with about 16,000 
acres during the preceding season, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Agriculture. 
While there was little likelihood of an 
oversupply, certain growers were con- 
cerned over the danger of not finding a 
good market. 

There were good supplies of other 
vegetables during February, and prices 
to the consumer were slightly lower than 
during the preceding month. 


URBAN DWELLERS ENCOURAGED TO GROW 
OWN VEGETABLES IN SWEDEN 


In 1942, many urban dwellers in Swe- 
den rented small lots in or near the 
cities where they planted potatoes, and 
other root crops and vegetables. About 
150,000 new plots with an aggregate area 
of some 5,000 acres were cultivated in 
this manner, it is estimated. Exact data 
regarding the actual yield from these pri- 
vate gardens is not available, but it is 
understood that many growers produced 
enough potatoes for their own needs. 

To maintain and increase this emer- 
gency production, the Swedish Govern- 
ment this year is providing appropriate 
advice by radio and press. In addition, 
a special film called “Gr6én Front” 
(Green Front), which gives instructions 
regarding the cultivation of vegetables, 
has been prepared for showing at mo- 
tion-picture theaters and at special 
courses arranged for new growers. 


Furs 


AUCTION PRICES, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Advances of from 10 to 30 percent in 
price prevailed at the March 29 sale of 
the Canadian Fur Auction Sales Co., 
Ltd., held in Montreal. 

At the February 22 sale, the market 
was steady, with prices generally un- 
changed, although certain types of skins 
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advanced up to 25 percent. This was 
balanced by a few declines of 5 percent, 
principally because of inferior offerings. 

In contrast to the February auction, 
the percentage of offerings sold at the 
March 29 sale ranged very high. This 
accounts for the currently better prices. 

Two special groups of silver fox were 
sold in their entirety. Platinums, silver 
platinums, and white-marked skins, 
numbering 307, averaged $69.74, and 708 
white-marked pelts averaged $45.15. In 
addition, 1,500 Alaskan brown sealskins 
brought prices ranging from $40 to 
$80.50, and 500 Alaskan black sealskins 
sold at $40 to $50, and 358 Cape brown 
sealskins ranged from $15 to $22. 

Details of other transactions at the 
March 29 sale are shown in the following 
table: 





Per- Price 


Skin —¥ cent ad- Price range 
er 
sold | vance 
Percent 
Silver fox 22, 853 92 4to19 Grand aver- 
age $26. 39 

Beaver .| 1,832 ay 15 $7.75 to $66. 00 
Otter 728 95 15 $2.00 to $34.00 
White fox 559 &4 15 | $9.00 to $40. 50 
Red fox 4, 597 4 20 | $5. 20 to $27.00 
Cross fox 1,279 91 2) «$4.75 to $52. 00 
Ranch mink 6, 851 96 25 $1.00 to $24.00 
Wild mink 3, 268 94 25 $2. 20 to $36. 00 
Ermine 14, 739 96 20 SO.S8 to $2.66 
Raccoon 5 691 44 ( $1. 40 to $14.7 

Marten 762 93 10 $14. 50 to $110.00 
Fisher 293. «100 30 $11.00 to $165.00 
Wolf 2.140 67 $1. 50 to $24. 50 
Timber wolf 26 «100 ) $5. 00 to $38. 00 
Blue fox ; 200 92 19 $3. 50 to $60.00 
Lynx : 258 86100 30 | $7.00 to $86. 00 
Lynx cat 418 100 $0. 90 to $21. 25. 
Muskrat 15, 757 76 10 $1.28to $3.42 
Skunk 5, 365 AY $0.60 to $3.70 
Badger 300 97 15 $2. 20 to $24.00 
Canadian squir- 63, 903 74 ( $0. 25 to $ 0. 47. 

rel. 
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Iron and Steel 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF FERRO-ALLOYS 


In the Sao Paulo district of Brazil, a 
great increase is noted in the use of 
Brazilian ore in the production of ferro- 
alloys, such as ferromanganese and fer- 
rosilicon. These ferro-alloys, needed by 
the steel industry, are being produced 
by Laminacao Nacional de Metais. 

An important producer of iron and 
steel products in the Sao Paulo district, 
Fabrica da Aco Paulista, has three elec- 
tric furnaces with a capacity of 5,000 
tons a year. The annual yield amounts 
to 2,600 tons of finished castings; single 
pieces up to 10 tons can be cast. With 
equipment in its own shops, the com- 
pany has built a large new electric fur- 
nace; the transformer is still lacking, 
however, and is difficult to obtain at this 
time. Production is expected to be al- 
most doubled when the furnace is placed 
in operation. 


REDUCED OUTPUT OF IRON MINES IN 
TURKEY 


Ore production at the Divrik iron 
mines in Turkey was reduced to 5,863 
tons in the first half of 1942 because of 
the severe winter weather, and the ship- 
ments to the Karabuk iron and steel 
plant, which totaled 70,300 tons of ore, 
were drawn from old stocks. 


NEw STEELWORKS COMPLETED IN U.S.S5S. R. 


Construction of a new steelworks in 
the southern Urals, near Chelyabinsk, 
U. S. S. R., was begun in April 1942 and 
is now completed, the foreign press 
advises. 

The rolling mill is reported to be 430 
yards long, the plant and workers’ quar- 
ters cover an area of 30 square miles. 





lift of wartime economic change. 


deposits in the world. 


to an estimated 8,000 or more now. 


Brazilian Town, With Streets of Iron, Feels Wartime Boom 


Gold brought the little Brazilian town of Itabira into existence, but it is 
iron which makes it a robust and growing community today. Itabira is one 
of the many little towns in the Western Hemisphere that have felt the sudden 


Once Brazilians thought Itabira was fortunate because it sat on veins of 
gold. Now, as the population of Itabira expands, they know that the fortunes 
of the community really rest on huge deposits of iron ore—some of the richest 


To war industry, hungry for iron, Itabira is a fabulous place. The streets 
of the town literally are paved with iron. 
era in more ways than one. It has been named Presidente Vargas, after 
the chief executive of Brazil. The population jumped from 5,000 in 1940 
But the name of Itabira long has been 





Itabira has entered into a new 





associated with mountains of iron, and so the new name of the community 
is slow “catching on” outside of Brazil. 

Itabira, or Presidente Vargas, is destined to play an increasingly important 
role for United Nations war production and for the industrialization of 
Brazil. Rail transportation up the Rio Doce valley to the iron mines, in the 
state of Minas Gerais, is being improved so that the ore may be moved 
to seaboard for export and for use in Brazil’s own expanding steel industry. 

The Itabira boom derives its impulse in part from United States aid in 
providing credits, equipment, health, and sanitation for development of 
essential transportation links to the iron deposits. This aid has been forth- 
coming under the Brazilian-United States agreement for development of 
Brazil’s economic resources, signed in March 1942. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


SUBSTITUTES MAY BE USED IN NEW ZEALAND 


Heavy demands for sole leather from 
the armed forces in New Zealand have 
focused civilian attention upon substi- 
tutes. Following Britain’s example, q 
special committee is said to be investi- 
gating the possibilities of manufactur- 
ing wooden-soled shoes in the Dominion, 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Demand for leather in Uruguay 
showed a decrease of approximately 15 
percent during 1942, as a result of unem- 
ployment and rising costs of living which 
cut down the purchasing of shoes. Dif- 
ficulty in obtaining adequate supplies of 
essential tanning chemicals from abroad 
was also an adverse factor. The leather 
industry as a whole was on a part-time 
basis throughout the year and. some 
plants found it necessary to reduce their 
working forces. 

Shoe manufacture also showed a de- 
cline in production of approximately 15 
percent. Most plants operated on a 
part-time basis and some were virtually 
shut down upon completion of orders for 
the summer season. 

Exports were negligible, although the 
industry has capacity to produce about 
double the normal domestic demand. 


Lumber and 
Products 


USE OF PEELER LOGS SUPERVISED IN CANADA 


To enable mills in British Columbia to 
operate more nearly at capacity, the 
Canadian Timber Control has announced 
plans for strict supervision over peeler 
logs, the British press reports. 

All peeler logs must be marked and 
reported to the Control and cannot be 
cut or sold without permission. Releases 
for their sale or use will be granted in 
writing and will designate the specific 
purpose to which the logs are to be put. 
It is expected that this plan will make 
possible a continuous inventory of peeler 
logs and will provide the mills with an 
adequate log supply. 

Nearly 1,000,000 feet of high-grade 
birch peeler logs have been obtained from 
the Caribou district of British Columbia. 
Since, roughly, only one birch tree in a 
hundred meets the specifications of this 
type of log, a considerable effort was 
necessary to obtain this quantity. 


EXPORTS OF RED-CEDAR SHINGLES, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia 
during March continued below normal. 

Because of the shortage of logs, shin- 
gle mills are still operating considerably 
under capacity, and no immediate im- 
provement is anticipated. 
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INCREASED OUTPUT, SASKATCHEWAN, 
CANADA 


The output of forest products in Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, shows a steady in- 
crease, the foreign press reports. 

Lumber production has been more 
than doubled since the beginning of the 
war and that of pulpwood and boxwood 
has increased more than 400 percent, 
it is stated. 


COLOMBIA’S MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Colombia has 62 sawmills, planing 
mills, and similar plants, 19 of which are 
located in the Department of Cundina- 
marca, states the foreign press. 

Twelve of these establishments have a 
capital of from 25,000 to 1,000,000 pesos; 
the remaining companies are smaller. 

There are also 390 factories producing 
wood goods, including plywood, veneer, 
staves, boxes, furniture, wooden heels, 
door and window frames, and cabinet 
work. 

With imports drastically curtailed, the 
lumber industry in Colombia is turning 
to domestic woods to satisfy its own re- 
quirements and also is developing an 
export market. 

Abarco, a fine hardwood found in 
great volume in the country, can be 
substituted for Philippine mahogany for 
some purposes. Cativo and Ceiba ama- 
rillo, both softwoods, are being widely 
used for butter tubs and for barrels for 
vegetable oils to replace tin containers 
and metal drums. 


Costa RIcA’s PRODUCTION OF BALSA 


The International Balsa Corporation 
has opened an office in Port Limon, Costa 
Rica, and expects to be in full operation 
by the latter part of May. 

Shipments of balsa from Costa Rica 
have already increased, but a much 
greater expansion is anticipated. Three 
sawmills are operating in the Colorado 
Bar area, another is located at Siquirres, 
and two are working in the Guapiles 
region. 

A large warehouse, an additional saw- 
mill, and several drying kilns are now 
under construction. 


Nazi CONTROL OF RUTHENIAN FORESTS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Forests cover more than 6,000,000 acres 
of White Ruthenian territory, now under 
Nazi control in Czechoslovakia, the Nazi 
press reports. 

All 120 sawmills in the Province are 
reported working to supply the require- 
ments of the Germany Army. Machin- 
ery, however, is badly in need of repair, 
and transportation facilities are poor. 

It is not considered likely that sub- 
stantial exports can continue, as the 
forests have been badly overcut. 


BALSA EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR 


Heavy rains in Ecuador have slowed 
up deliveries of balsa, as only a few 
plants are equipped to export mechan- 
ically dried wood. Production, however, 
is said to be continuing at a normal rate. 

Exports of balsa wood for January- 
February 1943 show a considerable in- 
crease over the same period in 1942. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





War’s Impact Spurs Morocco’s Textile Making 


A small but flourishing textile industry has taken root in Morocco since 
war activities have so drastically limited imports from European manufac- 
turing centers. 

In addition to two large factories at Rabat and Fez, seven plants have 
recently been established in Casablanca. 

The first cotton-spinning and weaving mill began operations in 1941, and 
uses only Moroccan cotton for production of cotton yarn, cotton cloth, and 
rayon, aggregating about 60,000 meters annually. Light-weight fabrics 
for wearing apparel and bed sheets are produced in another plant which also 
was established in 1941. This mill has 120 employees and processes rayon, 
artificial wool, and cotton, with an annual output of approximately 360,000 
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meters of cloth. 


trade come from a similar plant. 


woven wool textiles. 








PRICE INCREASES ON SWEDEN’S LUMBER 


German-Swedish lumber price nego- 
tiations for 1943 have recently been com- 
pleted, says an announcement in the 
Swedish press. The new arrangements 
resulted in an average price increase of 
about 6 percent, compared with the 1942 
figures. 

The agreement is to be in force during 
all of 1943, but Sweden has reserved the 
right to revise prices at the beginning of 
the second half year if production costs 
have risen considerably. 

The new prices for wood goods apply 
also to sales to Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Norway. Negotiations with Den- 
mark were scheduled to begin in Stock- 
holm in March. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


Toot MANUFACTURE IN BRAZIL 


Few machine tools, except drilling 
machines, were manufactured in Brazil 
prior to the war, but about 15 factories 
are now making small and medium-sized 
lathes, planers, presses, and similar types 
of equipment. These factories are also 
producing hand tools and some ma- 
chinery for the textile, paper, match, 
rubber, and other industries. 

Shortage of certain raw materials and 
the lack of technically trained workers 
are making it difficult for machine-tool 
manufacturers to perfect their products. 


New ZEALAND’Ss IMPORTS OF FARM 
MACHINERY 


Agricultural machinery valued at 
£NZ2,996 was imported by New Zealand 
from the United States in November 


One large mill with 500 workers uses wool rags and raw wool to spin 300 
kilograms of wool yarn daily. It has a yearly production of 120,000 meters 
of cloth for men’s and women’s outer garments. 

A mill employing 200 workers makes wool yarn and cloth for natives. 
Taffetas, satin, and coarse-grain silk materials for Arab use originate at 
another plant. From 60,000 to 70,000 meters of rayon goods for the native 


A number of smaller firms manufacture underwear, clothes, and hand- 
woven cloth, overcoats, sports coats, bathing suits, sweaters, and hand- 


Less than 2 years old, these nine plants make a definite contribution to 
Morocco’s economic progress and promise even greater results after hostilities 
have ceased, when additional machinery may become available. 








1942, making a total value of £NZ28,458 
for the first 11 months of the year, ac- 
cording to figures recently released for 
publication by the New Zealand Customs 
Department. 

No cream separators or parts were re- 
ceived from the United States in Novem- 
ber, but the value of imports for the first 
11 months of 1942 was reported as 
£NZ3,568. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


NEW COMPANY TO MANUFACTURE DrUGS 
IN EIRE 


A new company has begun the manu- 
facture of drugs in Dublin, employing 5 
professional chemists and 25 other 
workers. Its chief products are liver ex- 
tract, insulin, adrenalin, vitamin con- 
centrates, malt extract, and vitamin oil, 
sulfonamides, vaccines, and sera. The 
drugs are said to be manufactured from 
herbs gathered in Eire. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATER SHOWINGS IN ANGOLA 


The two principal motion-picture 
theaters in Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa) are located in the capital, Lu- 
anda. In addition, there are about eight 
small theaters in the colony, and pri- 
vate clubs and organizations occasionally 
exhibit films in their own quarters. 
Regular theaters ordinarily present only 
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one showing daily. Starting about 9 
o’clock in the evening, the films are ex- 
hibited for approximately 3 hours, in- 
cluding three 10-minute intermissions. 

Approximately 90 percent of the films 
shown are produced in the United States, 
and most of the remaining 10 percent 
come from Great Britain. A few pic- 
tures are imported from Portugal— 
usually about 3 features and 20 news 
reels annually. All United States and 
British feature films are given Portu- 
guese subtitles, and news reels have Por- 
tuguese commentaries. 

Generally speaking, adventure stories 
with plenty of action are preferred. At 
present, war pictures and authentic por- 
trayals of life in other countries are very 
popular, and the people apparently 
would like to see more pictures of these 
types. 


U. S. Frtms EXHIBITED IN SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


Motion-picture features produced in 
the United States are exhibited almost 
exclusively in theaters of the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. However, each house 
is required by Federal law to include a 
Brazilian news reel in every program and 
to show at least one Brazilian-made fea- 
ture a year. Occasionally, too, a French 
or an Argentine film is shown. 

Sao Paulo theaters exhibited 849 
United States films in 1942. These in- 
cluded 449 features, 201 news reels, 99 
educational and documentary films, 73 
cartoons, and 27 miscellaneous shorts. 
Feature films are ordinarily in the Eng- 
lish language, with Portuguese subtitles; 
news reels, cartoons, and shorts usually 
have Portuguese sound tracks. 

A total of 195 films were produced by 
private companies in Sao Paulo last year. 
Of these, 87 were news reels, 62 were 
documentaries, 27 were educational, 16 
were advertising, and 3 were feature 
films. A number of shorts were also 
made by State government organizations. 

There are 84 motion-picture theaters 
in the city of Sao Paulo and a total of 
575 in the State. 


Et SALVADOR’S MOTION-PICTURE IMPORTS 


There are 29 motion-picture theaters 
in El Salvador—19 in one circuit and 
10 in another. Total seating capacity 
is approximately 41,000, and the average 
admission price is the equivalent of about 
10 cents in United States currency. 

A small number of 16-mm. educa- 
tional films are produced annually by 
the Ministry of Public Instruction for 
use in the local schools, but there is no 
commercial domestic production. A to- 
tal of 500 feature films and 486 shorts 
were imported in 1942, the United States 
being the leading supplier. The follow- 
ing table shows the percentage of film 
imports that year, by country of origin. 


Country of origin Percent 


United States ; ne eC 
Argentina _-_-- = oe. |e 
Mexico___--- x : 7.86 
| aan ers mpsciibiipaene a 1, 61 
i & @ & : m 1. 01 
England__- sein Lo abi 0.81 
> as _ 0. 61 
_ REE ; 0. 20 

Total 7 ‘ pti: aa oe 
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Films from the United States are pre- 
ferred, but Mexican and Argentine pic- 
tures, particularly musical productions, 
are becoming increasingly popular. 

All projection equipment now being 
used in theaters in El Salvador was made 
in the United States. 


THEATER OPERATION IN MONTERREY, 
MEXIco 


Two new motion-picture theaters were 
built in the city of Monterrey, Mexico, 
in 1942, making a total of 33 permanent 
full-time theaters in the Monterrey con- 
sular district. In addition, about 44 
theaters, most of them in small towns, 
are open part-time—usually on week- 
ends. Total seating capacity of the two 
groups is approximately 43,000 and 
20,000, respectively. 

About two-thirds of the feature films 
exhibited in the district are produced in 
the United States. In general, audiences 
prefer emotional dramas and slapstick 
comedies. Clever English dialog has lit- 
tle appeal to a Mexican audience, since 
much of its humor is ordinarily lost in 
translation. 

Admission prices for adults range from 
15 centavos ($0.03) in some of the rural 
theaters to 2.50 pesos ($0.50) in large 
houses. On special occasions, 5 pesos 
($1) is sometimes charged. Since the 
average admission price represents a 
large portion of the average daily wage 
in the district, the people in the low or 
middle income groups regard a visit to 
a motion-picture theater as a decided 
luxury. 

During recent years, social restrictions 
on the activities of young men and 
women have been somewhat relaxed in 
Mexico, with the result that there has 
been a marked increase in the number 
attending the theaters. Many Mexicans 
still believe, however, that young chil- 
dren should not go to the “movies,” and 
one of the most modern theaters in 
Monterrey refuses to admit children 
under 13 years of age, unless accom- 
panied by an adult. 





“No Sx ap” 


The extreme shortage of soap in 
one of the Nazi-occupied countries 
in western Europe has proved an 
unexpected, and really embarrass- 
ing, boon to the barbers. Many 
men who used to shave themselves 
now go to the barber for a shave— 
and give up their shaving sticks to 
their wives to enable them to wash 
stockings. 

But this tremendous influx of 
customers finds the barbers with 
insufficient soap to cover all the 
new faces, because the soap allot- 
ments of the tonsorial artisans have 
not been increased. A windfall of 
potential profit is blowing the bar- 
bers’ way, but they lack the “ma- 
tériel” (as the armchair warriors 
say) to take advantage of it. 
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U.S. Firms SHOWN IN THEATERS IN 
IQUITOS, PERU 


Two motion-picture theaters are now 
in operation in Iquitos, Peru, and one, 
which has been closed for about 8 years, 
was, in February, being extensively re- 
modeled and was expected to reopen 
soon. These are the only theaters in 
the Department of Loreto, which is ap- 
proximately the size of the State of 
Texas. 

All shorts and approximately two- 
thirds of the feature films shown in 
Iquitos in 1942 were supplied by the 
United States. A total of 95 features 
were imported during the year—68 from 
the United States, 13 from Mexico, 9 
from Argentina, 3 from France, and 2 
from Great Britain. 

Slapstick comedies, musical produc- 
tions, mysteries, and stories of high ad- 
venture and drama are all popular, but 
“westerns” are not well-liked. 

Balcony and gallery audiences are 
said to respond enthusiastically to situ- 
ations depicted in the films, filling the 
air with catcalls and clapping, as the 
occasion warrants. 

Admission prices range from 0.020 to 
1.20 soles (approximately $0.03 to $0.185) , 
and yearly attendance is about 360,000. 


No MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN 
SauDI ARABIA 


Motion pictures are regarded by many 
people of Saudi Arabia as idolatrous rep- 
resentations of the human form and, as 
such are forbidden by the Koran. The 
royal family, however, owns projectors 
and receives films from the British Gov- 
ernment. Several showings have also 
been arranged by the British Govern- 
ment recently for select groups of Arab 
Officials. 

There are no motion-picture theaters 
in the country, and the attitude of many 
religious leaders and of the public as a 
whole seems to preclude the possibility 
of establishing any in the immediate 
future. 


Nonferrous Metals 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


The largest metal-working factory in 
the Sao Paulo district of Brazil, Lami- 
nacao Nacional de Metais, is making im- 
portant contributions to the Brazilian 
supply of metals needed in the war. 

A zinc refinery produces 2 tons of elec- 
trolytic zinc daily (from Bolivian ore) 
and production is expected to be doubled 
within a few months, when construction 
now under way is completed. The brass 
to be made from the zinc will be devoted 
chiefly to Brazilian defense needs. 
Laminacao’s production of brass in- 
creased in 1942 to 2,600 tons, and further 
expansion is anticipated; 2,263 tons were 
produced in 1939. The only other com- 
pany producing brass in Sao Paulo is 
expected to produce about 300 tons in 
1943. 

An aluminum-refining company, or- 
ganized by Laminacao, is expected to 
provide substantial quantities of alu- 
minum before the end of the year. The 
company plans also to refine tin from 
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company-owned deposits in Rio Grande 
do Sul, when the essential machinery is 
received. 

Wolffmetal, formerly specializing in 
the manufacture of table silver, has been 
purchased recently by the Pignatari in- 
terests. ‘These interests also control the 
Laminacao organization. 


DECREASED GOLD PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 
CANADA 


Production of gold mines in Ontario, 
Canada, continued to drop during early 
1943. In February, 686,142 tons of ore 
were milled, yielding 182,907 ounces of 
gold, compared with 840,431 tons of ore 
and 209,216 ounces of gold in February 
1942. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Canadian gold and silver production 
in 1942 has been officially reported at 
4,800,609 and 19,752,000 ounces, respec- 
tively. 


DECREASED OUTPUT OF GOLD AND SILVER 
IN COLOMBIA 


Official reports of gold and silver pro- 
duction in Colombia in 1942 show sub- 
stantial decreases as compared with the 
output of the preceding year. Gold 
dropped from 656,019 troy ounces in 1941 
to 596,618 in 1942 and the decrease in 
silver production was from 271,115 fine 
ounces in 1941 to 246,281 in 1942. 


MExXIco’s SILVER EXPORTS 


The Bank of Mexico reports that the 
2,118,976 kilograms of silver exported 
from Mexico in 1942 had a value of 122,- 
160,717 pesos. As usual, the United 
States was the chief purchaser of Mexi- 
can silver, but smaller amounts were ex- 
ported to Colombia, Brazil, Cuba, Chile, 
and Argentina. 


RHODESIA’S COPPER PRODUCTION 


Copper output of all Rhodesian pro- 
ducers in January 1943 is reported at 
20,992 long tons. 


PRODUCTION OF NONFERROUS METALS IN 
TURKEY 


Nonferrous metals produced in Turkey 
in the first half of 1942 included 4,161 
tons of copper, 569 tons of manganese, 
3,776 tons of emery ore, and 222 bottles 
of mercury. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BRAZIL REGULATES EXPORTS OF QUARTZ 
CRYSTALS 


The grading and classification stand- 
ards of quartz crystals in Brazil have 
been revised and minimum export prices 
have been increased, the foreign press 
reports. 

Quartz crystals may be exported only 
upon presentation of an evaluation and 
classification receipt, issued by the De- 
partment of Mineral Production of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and signed by a 
representative of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization. Quartz crystals 
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may not be exported at less than estab- 
lished prices, which are higher than the 
prices established on May 12,1942. Class 
A quartz crystals average 123 percent 
higher; class B crystals average 27 per- 
cent higher; and class C crystals are 11 
percent higher. 

Inspection laboratories are to be main- 
tained at shipping ports by the Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, as the 
prices are for crystals f. o. b. steamer or 
plane at these ports. 

Shipments of quartz crystal into or out 
of the Federal District of Brazil may not 
be loaded or unloaded without a “transit 
permit.” 


All exports of quartz crystal are also 
subject to priority control. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF NONMETALLIC 
MINERALS 


Official Canadian statistics of produc- 
tion of nonmetallic minerals in 1942 in- 
clude 575,000 tons of gypsum, 23,419 tons 
of feldspar, 9,143,000 barrels of cement, 
and clay products valued at $6,298,000. 


FRENCH MoroccaN MINES INACTIVE 


In the first quarter of 1943 the mines 
of French Morocco were inactive, for the 
most part because of a lack of sufficient 
electric current and means of transport- 
ing the ores to shipping ports. Ship- 
ments of certain minerals, such as man- 
ganese and phosphates, were made from 
stocks on hand. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


NEW PROCESSING PLANT, HAMILTON, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


A $500,000 plant is being erected in 
Hamilton, Ontario, for the production 
of oils from soybeans, flaxseed, and 
copra. The flaxseed is to be brought in 
by boat from western Canada; copra will 
come from the South Seas. 
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It is expected that construction of the 
plant’s two buildings will be completed 
about May 15, and that installation of 
machinery will be finished in time to per- 
mit the plant to go into production July 
1, 1943. When operations are in full 
swing, it is estimated that daily produc- 
tion will be 225 tons. 


Ecuapor’s 1942 Imports 


Ecuador’s 1942 imports of both lard 
and edible oils increased materially over 
imports in 1941 and came chiefly from 
Argentina. 

Of total imports of lard, amounting 
to 2,894,713 kilograms in 1942, 2,785,293 
kilograms, or more than 96 percent, came 
from Argentina. Lard imports in 1941 
totaled 1,389,171 kilograms. 

Imports of edible oils, including: cot- 
tonseed, soybean, corn, and olive oils, 
amounted to 327,059 kilograms in 1942, 
as against 263,431 kilograms in 1941. 
Argentina’s share of the 1942 total was 
almost 70 percent. 


EGYPT’S PRODUCTION OF OILSEED CROPS 


Egypt’s peanut crop fell off about one- 
third in 1942. According to final figures 
issued by the Egyptian Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the area planted to peanuts in 
1942 was 17,166 feddans (1 .sddan=1.038 
acres), compared with 25,467 feddans in 
1941. The harvest last year amounted 
to 164,000 ardebs (1 ardeb=5.44 bushels) . 
In 1942, however, 248,000 ardebs of pea- 
nuts were gathered. The 5-year average 
is 23,491 feddans and 220,000 ardebs. 

Although a slightly larger acreage was 
planted to sesame in 1942, the harvest 
decreased somewhat. Production of ses- 
ame seed amounted to 50,000 ardebs in 
1942 and 55,000 ardebs in 1941. Area 
planted in 1942 was 20,579 feddans; in 
1941, 19,848 feddans. Area and yield in 
the last 5 years have averaged 18,688 
feddans and 50,000 ardebs, respectively. 


Stocks OF PALM OIL ACCUMULATE IN 
LIBERIA 


Because of shipping shortages, result- 
ing from war conditions, Liberia has 
been cut off from the markets for palm 
oil, normally one of the country’s chief 
crops. In 1941 only a sample shipment 
of 55 gallons was exported, and in 1942 
no palm oil whatever was shipped out. 
It is reported that 66,850 imperial gal- 
lons of palm oil, available for shipment, 
are stored at the port of Sinoe. 

The quality of Liberian palm oil is 
said to be inferior to that produced in 
British West African colonies where such 
commodities are inspected, graded, and 
controlled. The free fatty-acid content 
of Liberian palm oil is reported to run 
from 40 to 55 percent, whereas oil from 
Nigeria can be exported with a free 
fatty-acid content of only 5 percent. 
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FLAXSEED PRODUCTION INCREASED IN 
MEXxIco 


Flaxseed production has been in- 
creased in Mexico. In the Yaqui Valley 
of Sonora, it is expected that about 
40,000 metric tons will be harvested 
within the next month or two. 


URUGUAY’S PRODUCTION OF SEAL OIL AND 
FISH OIL 


Seal-oil production in Uruguay during 
1942 amounted to 2,005 kilograms, com- 
pared with 3,578 kilograms in 1941 and 
1,000 kilograms in 1940. The yearly 
average from 1910 through 1942 was 
12,927 kilograms. Smaller production in 
recent years has reflected the reduced 
slaughtering of seals. 

Production of fish oil in the mill of the 
Government Fishing Service (Servicio 
Oceanografico y de Pesca), located in 
Montevideo, has amounted to about 18 
metric tons a year since 1939. All the 
small output of both fish oil and seal 
oil is sold locally to leather tanneries. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


U. K.’s Imports OF NEWSPRINT 


Newsprint imports into the United 
Kingdom during 1942 totaled 65,892 
tons. This figure is based on the figures 
for weekly imports furnished by the 
Newsprint Supply Co., says a British 
trade paper. 


UrvuGuAY’s PAPER INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Uruguay’s paper industry operated at 
full capacity during the entire year 1942, 
stimulated by curtailment of imports 
of many types of paper and products. 
Expanded activity was attributed also 
to the demand for substitutes for metal 
food containers. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


NEw ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


The value of surgical, dental, and op- 
ticians’ supplies imported by New Zea- 
land during the first 11 months of 1942 
was considerably lower than for the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 

Surgical and dental instruments im- 
ported between January 1 and Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, were valued at £NZ207,651 
and opticians’ instruments and materials 
at £NZ43,349, compared with £NZ256,949 
and £NZ49,144, respectively, for the first 
11 months of 1941. 


Shipbuilding 
CONSTRUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The Controller of Shipbuilding has 
announced the organization of a Ship- 
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building Division in the Marine Depart- 
ment. 

He mentioned a system of farming out 
prefabrication work to small engineer- 
ing firms, motor-body builders, and oth- 
ers. Full use was being made, he said, 
of existing shipyards, and special yards 
are to be constructed, one for steel ves- 
sels and another for wooden ships. 

A number of New Zealand built ships 
have already been launched, and more 
are under construction. 


LAUNCHING OF SPANISH STEAMER 


The launching of a Spanish fruit- 
carrying steamer, the Tajo, on February 5 
was announced by the foreign press. The 
2,500-deadweight-ton vessel, built by the 
Sociedad Espanola de Construccion Na- 
val, Bilbao, is 88.36 meters long, 13.06 
meters wide, and 7.64 meters deep, and 
has a draught of 5.3 meters. With 1,800 
horsepower motors, it is designed for a 
speed of 13 knots. 


SWITZERLAND’S MERCHANT FLEET To BE 
ENLARGED 


The merchant fleet of Switzerland, 
says a February report, consists of 10 
vessels, totaling 58,600 tons, but Swiss 
shipping interests are prepared to in- 
sure that the country will have an en- 
larged merchant fleet after the war. An 
increase of the merchant marine to 150.,- 
000 tons is planned. 

Foreign shipyards are reported as will- 
ing to build the ships, and Swiss manu- 
facturers are expected to be able to 
supply necessary propelling machinery 
and other equipment. 

Each year before the war, Switzerland 
imported from overseas about 1,200,000 
tons of foodstuffs; since 1940 imports 
by sea have been maintained at about 
one-third the former amount. Switzer- 
land reportedly is paying more than 100,- 
000,000 Swiss francs a year in shipping 
freights. 


Special Products 


PALESTINE’S MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION 
SCALES 


Analytical balances capable of weigh- 
ing from the nearest milligram to 200 
grams are being manufactured by a com- 
pany in Palestine, the British press re- 
ports. This firm is making approxi- 
mately 50 different types of weighing 
machines and precision balances. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURE IN SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


Production of wood furniture in Syria 
and Lebanon, long regarded as centers 
for this industry, has dropped approxi- 
mately 75 percent from the volume made 
in normal times, unofficial estimates re- 
veal. Two reasons are given for the 
decline—shortages of supplies and high 
prices of the finished products. 

The woods most commonly used in 
this industry are red gum, oak, and 
birch—all of which must be imported. 
Practically no foreign shipments were 
received in 1942, therefore stocks on 
hand have gradually been depleted. 
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YOU SAVE LIVES 


This, of course, is now seriously ham- 
pering operations. 

The sharp rise in prices, and conse- 
quent drop in demand, is attributed to 
scarcity of raw materials and to con- 
stantly advancing wage levels. It is re- 
ported that as a result of these condi- 
tions retail prices of standard household 
items in some cases have increased 800 
percent since 1938. 

The two cities most affected are Da- 
mascus and Beirut. The former is noted 
for its inlaid furniture; the latter for 
modern household and office furniture. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


CANADIAN TEXTILE MILLS ACTIVE 


In February, 39,291 bales of cotton 
were opened in Canada, compared with 
35,083 bales in the preceding month, and 
41,924 bales in February 1942, say pub- 
lished reports. 

All textile plants having government 
contracts are operating at capacity. 


INCREASED COTTON ACREAGE IN MEXICO 


Excessively dry weather has some- 
what impeded Mexico’s contemplated in- 
crease in cotton plantings in several 
States, but the cumulative acreage is ex- 
pected to be higher than in 1942. 

Harvesting in the northern section of 
Lower California was completed early in 
April, with a total yield of some 77,000 
bales. 

Cordage mills are operating full time, 
and henequen production continues at 
a high level. 


DECREASED COTTON YIELD IN PARAGUAY 


Paraguay’s 1942-43 cotton crop is es- 
timated at between 17,000 and 18,000 
metric tons of seed cotton (about 24,000 
bales of ginned cotton). This is about 
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90 percent less than last year’s yield of 
91,000 tons of seed cotton, or 29,000 bales 
of ginned cotton. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE IN SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


Socks and stockings in Syria and Leb- 
anon are said to be knitted entirely from 
domestically spun cotton yarn. Nor- 
mally approximately 1,000,000 pairs of 
socks and stockings, and 500,000 sweaters 
are manufactured from wool, cotton, 
silk, and rayon. These articles were 
made exclusively of cotton in 1942, and 
production came up to only about 60 

rcent. 

About 3,000,000 meters of cotton piece 
goods, similar to that formerly supplied 
by Japan, are manufactured annually 
from domestic cotton yarn, by two mod- 
ern weaving mills. These are working 
at full capacity, but most of the 6,500 
hand looms are not in operation. 


Silk and Products 


SILK PRODUCTION IN SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Silk production in Syria and Lebanon 
totaled 300 metric tons in 1942, about the 
same aS in 1941, according to official 
sources. Approximately 70 tons were 
consumed within these countries. 

Output of silk and rayon products has 
dropped sharply because of rayon short- 
age. Hand looms produced only 250,000 
meters of cloth in 1942, whereas the an- 
nual output in normal years reached 
1,000,000 meters 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


The Argentine wool market was firm 
and active during March. 

In February, 12,452 bales of wool were 
exported from Argentina, compared with 
18,969 bales in January and 14,304 bales 
in February 1942. 

During the period October 1, 1942, to 
February 28, 1943, 68,507 bales were sent 
to foreign countries, a total but slightly 
more than half the 119,230 bales ex- 
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ported in the corresponding months of 
the preceding wool year. 

February prices varied little from those 
prevailing in January. 


WOOL PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


Iraq’s 1942 wool clip is estimated at 
from 30,000 to 35,000 bales, or some 4,500 
to 5,250 tons. Approximately 5,139 tons 
were exported in 1942. This total in- 
cluded 1,500 tons that were carried over 
from the previous clip. Exports in 1941 
amounted to 7,010 tons. 

Indications for 1943 point to a smaller 
clip—estimated at 20,000 to 30,000 bales, 
or 3,000 to 4,500 tons. Flocks are said to 
number about 6,500,000 sheep. 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


The final civilian wool ration for 
March to June was issued to manufac- 
turers early in April. 

Government orders have dropped in 
volume, but woolen-cloth manufacturers 
may use their civilian ration only in 
production of utility fabrics. Worsted- 
cloth weavers will be in position to sell 
small quantities of civilian cloth to 
steady customers. 

Designated clothing manufacturers 
have also received final allocations of 
utility wool cloth for the May-to-August 
period. This allocation represents the 
largest possible yardage that can be 
granted, but may not be sufficient to 
permit garment manufacturers to con- 
tinue at present production levels. In 
the majority of cases raw materials is- 
sued to cloth makers are at smaller 
volume than heretofore. 

April allotments to top makers will 
confine such operations to about 36 per- 
cent of pre-war activities, and some 
combing mills have already discontinued 
night shifts. 

Spinners are able to accept new con- 
tracts, but business is quiet, as orders 
for utility cloth under the new alloca- 
tions have not yet been received by 
manufacturers. 

In February, the Ministry of Labor re- 
ported that the average price of clothing 
purchased by working-class families was 
75 percent above September 1939 prices, 
whereas in July 1942, prices were as 
much as 95 percent higher. This ad- 
justment in price is a direct result of the 
larger quantities of utility cloth and ap- 
parel now on the market. About 80 per- 
cent of the clothes currently sold are of 
utility styles and qualities, according to 
the Board of Trade. 

No blackface wool was allocated for 
export from Scotland in March, and only 
a small amount was released to domestic 
mills for completion of Government 
orders. 

Stocks are unofficially estimated at 
around 9,000,000 pounds. 

All tweed and hosiery mills are busy 
on Government contracts and utility 
fabrics. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLOTITE PRODUCTION IN KENYA 


Flotite, a new kind of buoyancy filling 
for lifebelts, is being produced at a pilot 
plant in Kenya, the foreign press reports. 
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Found on certain trees, flotite is a floss 
resembling the kapok that formerly was 
obtained from the Netherlands East 
Indies. 


MANPOWER FOR NEW ZEALAND’S FLAX 
INDUSTRY 


Essential labor for the flax industry in 
New Zealand may be supplied from the 
armed forces. 

Under authorization of the War Cabi- 
net, and subject to approval of their unit 
commanders, soldiers may volunteer and 
be released for this work. 

To conserve manpower and materials, 
women’s and girls’ underclothing and 
nightwear garments must be simplified 
as much as possible. 


Wearing Apparel 


CANADIAN RESTRICTIONS ON WOMEN’S 
APPAREL 


Canadian women may be faced with a 
sharp reduction in supplies of dresses 
before the end of the year. 

Despite large savings by simplification 
and standardization, which have in no 
way detracted from beauty of style and 
design, dress manufacturers find it dif- 
ficult to obtain sufficient materials to 
meet continued civilian demands, de- 
clares a Canadian periodical. 

Government requirements have limited 
the output of rayon and cotton fabrics 
for domestic use. Therefore, unless large 
quantities of yarns or cotton and rayon 
piece goods can be imported, women, the 
same as men, will find their wardrobes 
restricted to only a few new outfits a 
year. 


PLAIN STYLES ESSENTIAL IN EIRE 


The men of Eire have lost all their 
frills but the trouser cuffs. Double- 
breasted suits, patch pockets, belts, and 
sleeve cuffs, as in many other countries, 
soon will be seen only in museums. 
Men’s_ suits, however, may still be 


: adorned with trouser cuffs. 


To save lining fabrics, overcoats, vests, 
and trousers will have only two pockets 
each. 





Gold Exportable Without Com- 
mercial Liquidation 
(Continued from p. 6) 


policies, the alternative is to develop a 
code of monetary and credit policies 
which will enable the Nation to hurdle 
crises when gold reserves are insufficient 
to make the Gold Standard function 
continuously—including temporary gold 
embargoes and temporary periods of 
dollar fluctuation in the foreign-ex- 
change markets to permit stability of em- 
ployment while the crisis is being diag- 
nosed, instead of holding an autopsy 
over a prostrate “body economic” pend- 
ing monetary action to halt the crisis, as 
in 1931-33. 





The deficit of the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Colombia in 
1942 is reported as 7,148,000 pesos. 
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A Lesson Learned: Packaging Steel for Export 


When the United States Government, shortly after the fall of France in 
1940, took possession of stocks of steel which had been packed for shipment 
to France, it got more than steel—it learned what has proved to be a valuable 
lesson. 

Much of the steel consigned to France, lying on a New York dock, was 
usable only as scrap, because the possibility that the steel might have to lie 
unused for several months had not been taken into consideration when the 
steel had been packed. 

The realization that such a contingency is likely to develop on many an 
occasion as a result of the uncertainties of war led to a study of packaging 
and marking of steel products for export, and considerable experimentation 
followed in attempting to solve this problem. 

After thorough examination of revised practices followed since that date, 
a plan for definite specifications for packaging export steel shipments has 
been developed by the American Iron and Steel Institute with the cooperation 
of the War Production Board, other Government agencies, and representa- 
tives of foreign purchasing missions. 

The specifications are embodied in a manual, a tentative draft of which 
was discussed at a recent meeting of the Steel Packaging Industry Advisory 
Committee in Washington. The committee, composed of representatives 
of the shipping departments of a group of steel companies, agreed, in prin- 
ciple, to the adoption of the manual. 

Upon final settlement of the specific terms of the packaging and marking 
methods, the manual would be put into effect by specifying its use in purchas- 
ing instructions established by procurement agencies. 

The packing and marking specifications set up by the manual are designed 
to protect steel shipments from the elements, and also to assure that trans- 
portation of the shipments, once unloaded at the ports of destination, will 
be practicable. Often, it was pointed out, exports destined for shipment 
into a foreign country’s interior are too large for lifting or transportation 
facilities available at foreign docks. 

The manual was prepared by the Institute’s committee on packaging, load- 
ing, and shipping problems. The foreign purchasing missions consulted 
included: Belgian Congo Government, British Raw Materials Mission, China 
Defense Supplies, Inc., Fighting French Delegation, Iceland Purchasing Com- 
mission, Netherlands Purchasing Commission, Soviet Government Purchasing 
Commission, and Turkish Supply Mission. 














Changes in Import Duties 
Since 1930 


There has just been issued, by the 
United States Tariff Commission, a new 
edition of the compilation listing all 
changes in United States import duties 
since the Tariff Act of 1930 became ef- 
fective in June of that year. The new 
document supersedes the one published 
in January 1939 and the cumulative sup- 
plement issued in January 1942. It is 
entitled “Changes in Import Duties Since 
1930.” 


The document lists changes brought 
about through direct Congressional 
amendment to the Tariff Act of 1930, 
through Presidential proclamation under 
section 336 of the tariff act (the flexible 
provision), and through Presidential 
proclamation in pursuance of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements entered into un- 
der the Trade Agreements Act of June 
12, 1934, including the one with Mexico, 
which became effective January 30, 1943. 
Import taxes imposed under provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code which are 
collected under law as tariff duties, and 
certain processing taxes which apply to 
imported merchandise, or to products 
made from imported merchandise, are 
also included. 


The document contains suggestions for 
ascertaining the present tariff status of 
imported materials. In addition to gen- 
eral comments on the information sup- 
plied, there are explanations with re- 
spect to the special provisions for prod- 
ucts imported from Cuba and from the 
Philippine Islands. Reference is also 
made to special emergency duty exemp- 
tions. 


As in the earlier editions of documents 
giving this type of information, for his- 
toric purposes the interim changes in 
duties have been included even though 
such changes have since been superseded. 

Copies of the new document are avail- 
able by purchase from the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 25 cents a copy. Orders for it should 
be sent direct to that office, together with 
remittance. Stamps are not accepted in 
payment for publications. A discount of 
25 percent is allowed by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents on purchases of 100 
copies or more. 





Experiments are now in progress in 
England to combine a cellulose product 
with cotton waste, to serve as a sub- 
stitute for leather in the production of 
footwear, states a trade publication. 
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Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 
(F.C. S. D. 38) 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, Ex. 
PORTERS AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Forms of Shipper’s Export 
Declarations 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C. 


On February 24, 1943, Foreign Com. 
merce Statistical Decision 37 was issued 
listing the various forms of Shipper’s 
Export Declarations which are now in 
use. A new edition of the vertical Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration (Commerce 
Form 7525-V, January 31, 1943, edition) 
has just been issued. The principal 
changes in the form are: 

(a). The revision of the instructions 
on the reverse side of the form. 

(b). The addition of wider margins 
on the top and bottom of the form to 
permit the insertion of additional in- 
formation by this office. 

(c). The insertion of the Budget 
Bureau Approval Number in the upper 
right-hand corner of the form. In those 
instances where the January 31, 1943, 
edition of the declaration form js 
printed privately, the Budget Bureau 
Approval Number should be printed in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
form. (This instruction supersedes the 
instruction in the next to the last para- 
graph of Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 37 regarding the position of the 
Budget Bureau Approval Number, 
Forms on which the Budget Bureau Ap- 
proval Number has been printed in either 
place are acceptable until further no- 
tice.) 

Both the June 15, 1942, edition and the 
January 31, 1943, edition of the vertical 
Shipper’s Export Declaration (Commerce 
Form 7525-V) may be used interchange- 
ably until further notice. The Budget 
Bureau Approval Number must however 
appear on all forms used after June 30, 
1943. 


J. C. Capt, Director. 
APRIL 28, 1943. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 
(F.C. S. D. 39) 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, EX- 
PORTERS AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Date of Clearance—Export 
Declarations 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BuREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the space provided for “Date of ex- 
portation or, if vessel, date of clearance,’ 
on Shipper’s Export Declarations (Com- 
merce Forms 17525, 7525-V, 7525—DA, 
7525-DA-V), exporters shall show, in- 
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stead of the month, day and year, only 
the month and year for all shipments by 
vessel. 
This decision shall take effect on June 
1, 1943. 
J. C. Capt, Director. 
APRIL 28, 1943. 





Inter-American Arbitration To 
Observe Tenth Anniversary 
Soon 


This year marks the tenth anniver- 
sary of the system for speedy, friendly 
settlement of trade disputes in the 
Americas. 

When the Inter-American Commer- 
cial Arbitration Commission was 
founded, the idea of using arbitration 
in contracts was more or less new. The 
disputes referred were small and incon- 
sequential from a monetary point of 
view. 

In the past year, however, 139 cases 
were handled, one involving a quarter 
of a million dollars. In this way hun- 
dreds of importers and exporters in the 
Americas have avoided the tedious de- 
lays and complications of court pro- 
cedure. 

Arbitration has helped immeasurably 
to speed the wheels of inter-American 
commerce. It has brought strategic raw 
materials of the Americas more quickly 
to manufacturers of war implements, It 
has helped avoid delays in getting 
needed manufactured products to pur- 
chasers in Latin America. 

First a claim comes to the Commis- 
sion. From where? Consular offices, 
government agencies, or the parties by 
personal call, telephone, cable, or letter. 
The machinery is immediately put in 
motion to ascertain the facts, find out 
the cause for delay, etc. 

Here is how a typical trade disagree- 
ment is handled, as reported in the 
Arbitration Journal: 

“An error in following specifications 
in part of a shipment of radios led to 
rejection by a Brazilian importer of the 
entire shipment. Following manufac- 
turer’s offer to make allowance and ac- 
cept return of 20 radio sets incorrectly 
shipped, matter was referred to the 
tribunal. With the cooperation of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Sao 
Paulo, negotiation resulted in a mu- 
tually satisfactory adjustment.” 

The publication “Arbitration in Ac- 
tion” gives this instance: 

“Ecuadoran ladies are proud of their 
small feet. When an importer in Quito 
received a shipment of stockings pur- 
orting to be sizes 84% and 9, he claimed 
iat no feet of such sizes are found in 
his country. Many a 6-foot-tall girl in 
he United States will doubtless hope 
that the arbitrator awards that the 
stockings be returned here.” 

The celebration arranged by the Pan 
American Union for May 20, the tenth 
anniversary of the Inter-American Ar- 
bitration Commission, is called the First 
inter-American Conference on Foreign 
Trade and Arbitration. Very probably 
it will be followed by a similar confer- 
ence each year. 
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A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 






































1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
| rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange mameeexe 7 etd } 
| | 
| | Nov. Dec. | ‘ 
1941 | 1942 1942 | 1942 | Rate | Date 
Argentina Paper peso | Official A 3. 73 3.73 | 3. 7 3. 73 3. 73 | Mar. 11 
| Official B- 4. 23 | 4. 23 | 4. 23 4. 23 | 4, 23 | Do. 
' Bige.— .5 4.88 | a gee tt ea 4.94] Do. * 
| Free market... 4.24 |. 2% Y See 4.23| Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano | Controlled __- 43. 38 46. 46 46.46 | 46.46 42.42 | Mar. 22 
| Curb 54. 02 49. 66 | 50. 00 | 50. 00 46. 00 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro 2 | Official 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 16. 50 16.50 | Feb. 27 
| Free market___-- 19, 72 19.64 | 19.63 19.63 | 19.63 Do. 
| Special free market 20.68 | 20.52 20. 50 20.50 | 20.50 Do 
Ce ote. 20. 30 | ; PLE: SBE ne, PES pales, 
Chile Peso i aaa 19. 37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. 31 
Export draft_....-- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market__---- 31. 78 31.75 33. 87 33. 72 33. 85 Do 
1. Seas 31.15 31.13 31. 10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Gold Exchange 31.15 31.13 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 Do 
Mining dollar 31. 35 31.13 31. 10 31. 10 31. 10 Do 
Agricultural dollar 331.15 31.13 31.10 31. 10 31.10 Do 
Colombia do Controlled 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Mar. 20 
| Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1.7 1.76 1. 76 Do 
| Stabilization Fund (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
CR 2s ocinnsk 1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 1.77 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled. 5.85 | 5.71 5. 64 5. 65 5.65 | Mar. 15 
Controlled... ._--. 5.62] 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | Do. 
Cuba ___. | Peso |, SES Bee . 98 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Mar. 27 
Ecuador | Sucre Central Bank (Official) 15.00} 14.39] 14.10] 14.10} 14.10 | Mar. 30 
Honduras_..| Lempira | Ss 2. 04 | 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04} Do. 
Mexico | Peso Free _- cata 4.86 | 4.85 4. 84 4.85 4.75 | Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba __| Official ___- 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 5. 00 Do. 
Bo. | EGE eres 8 ef Reece 5.05 5. 00 Do. 
Paraguay | Paper peso | Official__.__- “i 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Apr. 1 
Peru | Sol aes 6. 50 | 6. 50 | 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50 | Mar. 20 
Salvador Colon .-do a 2. 50 | 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 Do. 
Uruguay Peso | Controlled 1.90 | 1. 90 1. 90 | 1.90 1. 90 Do. 
| Free..... 2.31 | 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar - | Controlled 3. 26 | 3. 35 3. 35 | 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 
| Free. $3.76 | 3.45 3.35| 3.35] 3.35| Do. 
\ { { { 








End of February. 
2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 


and centavos to the dollar. 


Established Mar. 25. 


4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 


PO 
§ July 24-Dec. 31. 
Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





Hemisphere Output of Antimony 
Increased for War Needs 


The other Americas, particularly Mex- 
ico and Bolivia, have stepped up pro- 
duction of antimony to meet United 
Nations war needs for this strategic ma- 
terial, formerly imported chiefly from 
China. 

Prized for its hard crystalline quality, 
antimony lends toughness to other met- 
als and is used for alloying purposes. 
Wartime demand for antimony has in- 
creased for use in shaft bearings, bat- 
teries, die castings, chemicals, ammuni- 
tion, bullet cores, and detonation caps. 

With the loss of imports from the Far 
East, increased production in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, particularly in Mexico 
and Bolivia, is sufficient to cover United 
States war needs for antimony. In fact, 
expansion in hemisphere output permits 
stock-piling as a reserve against future 
needs. 

Antimony is one of the numerous met- 
als that United States procurement 
agencies have been able to obtain in 
growing quantities from hemisphere 
sources to offset supply losses and to 
meet increased war-production needs. 


Besides Mexico and Bolivia, there is 
actual or potential antimony production 
for United Nations war needs in Peru, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Argentina. 
Two antimony mines in Honduras began 
operations late in 1941. 

While these hemisphere sources now 
constitute the chief source of antimony 
available to the United Nations, they 
produced only 19.6 percent in the peak 
year of 1929. This jumped to an esti- 
mated 62 percent of the world total in 
1941—partly because of curtailed mining 
operations in China, and also because 
the Americas increased their production 
without urging. 

Many hemisphere antimony mines are 
small and individually operated enter- 
prises. With the ore comparatively near 
the surface, not much heavy equipment 
is needed. Some mines are able to pro- 
duce simply with hand shovels, shipping 
ore to smelters. Many are one-family 
affairs. 





A new factory will be erected at Co- 
runna, Spain, for the distillation of rosin 
by Unién Resinera Espafiola, a leading 
Spanish rosin concern, the European 
press reports. The plant is expected to 
have an annual output of 1,400 tons. 
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Argentina.—T he following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of April 
14, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
May 17, 1943. 

Class Number 


Trade-mark and Commodity 
EEE No. 10—Entire class. 
| eka ae Do. 

EE et Se aes No. 14—Entire class. 
EES b= Sa eueaDae No. 2—Entire class. 
| a eee ._ No. 18—Entire class. 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from the date of 
publication. 





. Date of 
Tr: Class number and 
T'rade-mark product publica- 
tion 


No. 8—Talking ma- | Mar. 10 
chines, radio-recciver 
apparatus, radio-pho- 
nographs, diaphragms, 
pick-ups. 

No. 0—Records for 
phonographs (record 
players) and talking 
machines. 


Veroton_. Sistas 


Champion -. No. 8—Radios ' Mar. 11 

Titan --| No. 11—Knives, pen- Do. 
knives, and butcher 
knives. 

Nicosulfin_.. ..| No. 3—A _ pharmaceu- Do. 
tical product used in 
medicine. 

Nova York No. 37—White clothing Do. 
for men 

Ideal __. No. 17—Articles in the Do. 


class (engineering, con- 
struction, and archi 
tectural equipment). 
No.16—Firebricks, pipes, Do. 
and tiles. Refractory 
pieces of other forms 
and refractory stock. 
Gold ...--| No. 8—Articles in the Do. 
class (precision and 
scientific instruments). 


Cromanil _- 


Triopan No. 3—A_ pharmaceu- Do. 
tical product to be 
used under medical 
prescription 

Triocal__. . do Do. 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from the date of 
publication. 





'™ Date of 
Trade-mark Class number and publica- 
product r 
tion 
19143 
Rex No. 53—Brushes (except | Mar. 20 
tooth brushes and hair 
brushes), brooms, and 
dusters. 
Silver Star Radio No. &8—Radio receiving Do 
and transmitting sets 
Seven i No. 48—Perfumes and Mar. 26 
toilet preparations. 
Saratoga do Do. 
Imperial No. 49—Balls for games Do. 
Antifimatol, Nel- | No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do. 
son’s Lab., Far- cal product. 
maceuticos Ltda. 
Acolit .. No. 10—Tooth cement, | Mar. 27 
granite, metal mix- 
tures and alloys for 
dental uses. Pastes 
for molding dentures. 
Franklin............ No. 17—Writing and | Mar. 30 


drawing inks. 
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| Trade Mark Applications 





, Class number and Date of 
lrade-mark en ee — publica- 
product t 
ion 
1943 
Dar-Nel No. 48—Perfumes and | Mar. 31 
toilet preparations. 
Red-Indian Pro (No class or product Do 
dutos, Alimenti- given 
clos 
Camden No 44 lobacco and Apl 5 
tobacco products in- 
cluding cigarettes, 
cigars and snuff. 
Dopal No. 48—Perfumes and Do. 
toilet preparations 
Mydear do Do 
Mygold do Do. 
Ancora No. 17—Stationery and Do. 
office supplies 
Robinson No. 17—Pencils and car- Do 
bon paper. 
Imperador No. 12— Metal goods Dy 
Buffalo No, 12— Metal goods 
No. 50— Wood varnishes Do 
and curtains (cover 
ings > 
Tarzar No. 10-—Plaster, rubber Do. 
preservatives, sur 
geon’s gloves and 
bandages. 
Fosfomalt« No. 43—Soft drink Apr 7 
Langl No. 32—Woolen mater- Do. 
ial or piece wool. 
Lencos Rower No. 37—Handkerchiefs Do 
and covers. 
Hemozol No, 2—-A chemical prod- Do 
uct 
Monarch No. 8—Precision and Apr Ss 


scientific apparatus 





Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 


Oppo- 





Trade-mark 


Kayon 


Flambo, 
Prix 


Trak Grip, Lock 
heed, The Gen 
eral, Sylvania 

Sylvania 


Real Silk 
Physical Culture 
Shoe 


Splendid 


Bioforcil, Rubina, 
Frootal, K. D.G., 
Pectoral Soto 
Rojas, Codeinol, 
Cordiastenol, 
Equiseli, Dr 
Radway, 
Promotron, 
Sedicolin-Labor, 
Sedalin-Labor, 
Nitrilabor, 
Paidox, Freskal 
Sonia Film, 
Noticiavion Fox 
Movietone, 
Sylvania 


Class number and 
product 


No. 4— Metals, lock Apr 


mith work, iron 
mongery 
oa 3 Soap and 
washingand clean 
ing preparations 
Machinery 
ind vehicles 


* 


oO. 3 


No. 37—Telegraphs, 
telephones, radio 
signals 

No. 42—Metal and 
wood furniture, 


carved woods, 
ifes, bedsteads, 


No. 4 Clothing 

No > Sh nn 

No. 65—Tea, coffee. 
herb mate, and 


succedaneous 
products 

No 75 Chemical 
ind pharmaceut 


cal product 


No. 70—Cinematog 
raphy and photog 
raphy articles and 
utensils, also opti 
cal and scientific 
instruments to 
weigh, control, 
calculate, ete., sen- 
sitized paper 


Date o 


publication 


Do 


May 8, 1943 





$$... 

_ Class number an ate 

lrade-mark xe . r and ate of 
product publication 


Boston No. 81—Writing ar- 
ticles, paper, inks, 
molded inkstands, 
printed matter but 
not periodicals, 


stamps 


April 15, 1943 








El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 


————$<$<$—$— 





Date of 


rrade-mark Commodity publica- 


tion 
1943 
El Faro, Hilande- | Textiles, thread for Mar. | 
ria, Salvadorena weaving and sewing. 
Jabali (picture ofa Wheat flour Mar. 3 
wild boar) Flour 
Kresto (under i Powder chocolate Mar. 6 
child’s head) 
Angiospermina ’harmaceutical prepa- Mar. 17 
ration 
SKF Iron and steel machin Do. 
ery parts 
Wittone, Use Your lonic and laxative Mar. 25 
Wit 
Evans Pharmaceutical and = Mar, 29 


medicinal 
tions 


prepara- 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication 





Date of 
publica- 


tion 


lrade-mark Product 


Melowick robacco, cigarettes, Apr. 12 to 
cigars, ete 17, 1943. 

Propical Paints, varnishes, et« Do 

Carbogas Industrial and agricul Do 
tural machinery 
transport in general 

Cafesil Beverages Do 

Barpental Drug store and chemical Do, 
product 

Everlasting Stationery, paper, books, Do 
printed matter, et 

Sol Drug store and chemical Do 
product 

15-Dalay do Do 

3-Gange do Do. 








The Bahamas Look to the Future 


(Continued from p. 10) 


tal. The equipment, representing an 
investment of approximately $220,000, 
included one refrigerated boat, with 2,200 
cubic feet cargo capacity, to carry the 
frozen product from factory to Florida, 
and six other boats for transporting the 
catch to the factory and for handling 
freight to the factory from Florida or 
Nassau. The plant provided employment 
for 50 people, the operations of the boats 
for 30 more. An additional 300 to 500 
secured a living by supplying the market 
provided by the company. 


Relief Only Partial 


The sponge industry had, however, 
given work to many times that num- 
ber, at one time employing an esti- 
mated one-eighth of the inhabitants of 
the entire colony. And over a period 
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of years an estimated 5,630 men and 
1,350 women had migrated to Nassau 
from the Out Islands to take employ- 
ment connected with the tourist indus- 
try and the harbor activity incident 
thereto. These faced a difficult situa- 
tion. Many who formerly lived in rela- 
tive self-sufficiency in the Out Islands 
had acquired the habit of securing their 
food needs, no longer from the sea or 
from their own gardens, but by pur- 
chase with money that they could obtain 
only from wages. And, coincident with 
the disappearance of accustomed sources 
of wage earnings, came the rising cost 
of everything they habitually bought 
with such wages. Despite the efforts of 
a price-control committee, the cost of 
living by the end of 1942 had risen 65 
percent over 1940. 

To add to the distress, a hurricane 
with a wind velocity of 104 miles per 
hour broke upon New Providence on 
October 4, 1941. Many small shipping 
and fish boats suffered loss, seriously 
affecting the natives whose livelihood 
depends upon marine products. Ninety 
percent of a promising fruit crop per- 
ished. Nassau was without electrical 
or telephone service for several days. 


Government Measures 


Following the riot of June 1942, the 
colonial government, under the direction 
of H. R. H. the Governor, took steps to 
improve the situation. Two grants, to- 
taling £54,576 ($221,578.56) , were used to 
provide tools, seed, and supervision for 
those willing to cultivate their land. The 
unemployment situation was temporarily 
improved when in the middle of 1942 the 
construction of a military base was be- 
gun in New Providence. In the second 
half of 1942 all wanting work secured it. 
The government is now sponsoring a 
project to increase the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of the islands’ sisal 
output. 


Sisal Project 


A score of years ago the Bahamas pro- 
duced about 4,000 tons of sisal a year, 
but the two large plantations then exist- 
ing have both failed. Subsequently the 
product deteriorated so greatly that 
cordage factories bought it purely for 
waste. Exports for recent 5 years have 
been: 1937, 705 tons; 1928, 99 tons; 1939, 
115 tons; 1940, 75 tons; 1941, 342 tons. 

Better prices, it is hoped, will stimu- 
late natives to increase acreage and im- 
prove quality. Estimates place the pos- 
sible production at 5,000 tons a year. 

The colonial government appointed a 
sisal inspector, and an official of a United 
States rope company in 1942 journeyed 
to Nassau to train inspectors in regulat- 
ing, grading, and packing. The chief 
obstacle to efficient preparation has been 
the scarcity of fresh water both in the 
Out Islands and in New Providence. The 
growing and preparing is done by colored 
natives, and entire families will be en- 
gaged in the process. 

The sisal principally grown in the 
Bahamas is similar to the Philippine 
Maguey, but sansevieria (silk sisal) 
which grows in the Out Islands has a 
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higher market value and may prove a 
profitable crop. 


Dried Salt-Fish Project 


In a further attempt to end the unem- 
ployment of men and utilize a large num- 
ber of boats formerly used in the sponge 
industry, General Sea Foods Bahamas, 
Ltd., operator of a plant for filleting fish 
and canning crawfish, was asked to study 
the possible extension of its operations 
to include dry salting of local fish (mostly 
of the snapper, grouper, and runner 
types) to supply Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and other British West Indian 
islands. An inventory was made of avail- 
able idle craft and an estimate drawn up 
of the cost of restoring them to sea- 
worthiness. 

The inventory disclosed 290 sloops and 
1,300 dinghies, plus 100 craft which were 
believed to be available in islands that 
were not surveyed, which could be put 
into seaworthy condition at a small ex- 
penditure. A total of 15,000 potential 
workers, all experienced sailors and fish- 
ermen, were estimated as available. 

To make this project feasible, the 
United States would have to grant neces- 
sary priorities and export permits for the 
equipment needed for the rehabilitation 
of the craft. 

Abundant salt supply is available from 
large commercial salt ponds on Inagua 
Island, operated by a United States com- 
pany, as well as from ponds located on 
Ragged Island, the latter community- 
owned and operated. 

At present (April 1943), company and 
government technicians are studying 
problems involved in the dry salting of 
locally caught fish. A possible produc- 
tion of 1,500,000 pounds a month is con- 
templated. 


Spice-Production Project 


A company formed in the Bahamas in 
the early part of 1942, sponsored by 
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United States capital, plans to produce 
spices and herbs in certain Out Islands. 
The company has entered into an agree- 
ment with the local government to pur- 
chase all such produce grown in the col- 
ony over a period of 10 years. The prin- 
cipal immediate difficulty is the lack of a 
sufficient quantity of seeds. Sage, thyme, 
chili pepper, marjoram, and other seeds 
are needed for the project, but up to the 
present have been available only in mi- 
nute quantities. 


Migration of Bahamian Labor 


Recruiting of the 5,000 Bahamian na- 
tives already referred to for work on 
Florida farms is proceeding quickly. The 
Bahamas colony will transport the la- 
borers to United States ports, whence the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
will transfer them to places of employ- 
ment. The laborers will be housed in 
migratory labor camps already in exist- 
ence. Lacking such facilities, individual 
growers will provide sleeping quarters. 
The agreement reached is similar to that 
reached in the summer of 1942 with Mex- 
ico under which some 6,000 Mexicans 
have found work on farms in California 
and the Southwest of the United States. 


Tariff Policy 


It may be generally stated that the 
colony’s customs tariff is designed pri- 
marily for revenue rather than protec- 
tion. However, the rates of import duty 
on certain lumber and agricultural prod- 
ucts are likewise sufficiently high to offer 
encouragement to domestic industry. 
With few exceptions (such as flags, speci- 
fied farm equipment, fertilizer, etc.) all 
goods imported into the colony are duti- 
able. Imports from British Empire areas 
pay lower import duties than imports 
from non-Empire sources. All imports 
into the Bahamas, regardless of origin, 
however, must be covered by a prior im- 
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port license obtained from the export- 
import control authority of the colony. 


Outlook for Future 


The period between the two world 
wars was one of rediscovery for the 
Bahamas. Over a half century before, 
between 1861 and 1865, by serving as a 
depot for vessels running the Union 
blockade against the Confederate States, 
the Bahamas experienced a brief boom. 
There followed more than 50 years of 
relative obscurity. Then, after World 
War I, a number of Canadian and 
United States citizens came to recognize 
the merits of these islands as a winter 
resort. Hotels rose to accommodate so- 
journers; tourist steamers included Nas- 
sau among their ports of call; air lines 
initiated service; Canadian and United 
States citizens bought or erected perma- 
nent winter. homes. 

This tourist industry will remain in 
total eclipse while World War II lasts. 
Thereafter the industry should stage a 
gradual normal recovery. Resumption 
of competition for tourist preference 
from Bermuda and Cuba, and possible 
new competition from the United States 
Virgin Islands and other islands of the 
West Indian chain, must, however, be 
expected. 

Officials of the Agricultural and Ma- 
rine-Products Board of the Bahamas 
hope for a partial reopening of sponge 
beds in 1945. Thereafter, the Bahamas 
must expect several years of production 
considerably under that obtained before 
the closing of the beds. The resumption 
of competition between natural and 
manufactured sponges must also be 
faced. 

The fortunes of the resuscitated sisal 
industry of the islands will be influenced 
by the possible reopening of the now 
shut-off Far Eastern sources of manila 
hemp and by competition of the vastly 
augmented sources of sisal that have 
been developed in other areas, such as 
Haiti, during the war. 

Hopes for a continuation of the pres- 
ent successful marketing of canned sea 
foods, tomatoes, other fresh garden 
produce, and shell and straw work in 
the nearby United States market must 
take into account the future post-war 
tariff policy of the United States. 

Of potential promise over the short 
term is the projected establishment of 
a dried salt-fish industry. A large per- 
centage of the inhabitants of the entire 
Caribbean area are habitual consumers 
of salt codfish. If salting of the types 
of fish that inhabit the Bahamas’ banks 
proves economically feasible, a near- 
insatiable market seems assured. Over 
the long term, however, resumption of 
the pre-war supply of salt cod from 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Scan- 
dinavia is a competitive factor that must 
be faced. 
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[Eprror’s NoTE: Below are digests of inquiries and replies taken from the mail of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. They have been selecied because it is felt that they are of general interest, 
Additional digests will be presented in this column from time to time as space permits 
Further information on these and other subjects may be obtained by writing to the editor.| 


Q. Are American lipsticks popular in foreign countries? 

A. American lipsticks are very popular in countries that are fairly advanced in 
all the modern ways of living. The extent of their popularity depends on the standard 
of living, the amount of advertising expended, and the competition existing in foreign 
countries. Exports in 1938 amounted to $558,721: in 1939 to $654,999; and in 1949 
to $685,848. More than two-thirds of the total normal exports go to Argentina, 
Mexico, Canada, Brazil, the Union of South Africa, Colombia, Cuba, and Venezuela. 

Q. What does the term “dubbing” of motion-picture film mean? 

A. Dubbing is the process used at motion-picture studios of re-recording, by 
electrical means, of a sound record or any portion thereof. The operation may involve 
the transfer of sound or voice from film to wax, from wax to wax, or from wax to film. 
Dubbing is used for editorial purposes, for changing volume levels, and for changing 
the recording medium. Generally, when films are dubbed from English to any foreign 
language, words in the foreign language are selected which will best fit the contour of 
the performer’s lips to give the illusion that he is speaking the native language. 


Q. What are “naval stores’? 

A. This term dates back to the seventeenth century, when the increase in European 
shipping resulted in a demand for tarand pitch. The colonization of America resulted 
in the early establishment of this industry for supplying “pitch, tar rozin, planke knee 
timber, and other naval stores for the use of His Majesty’s Royal Navy.” Today, tur- 
pentine and rosin are the principal naval stores, and have uses far removed from 
shipping. They are derived by tapping the pine tree in much the same manner as 
rubber trees are tapped, or they may be extracted from the pine stumps by a 
distillation process. 

Q. Are any cities of commercial importance located on the Straits of Magellan? 

A. Punta Arenas, the capital of the Province of Magallanes, is located on the 
Brunswick peninsula. It is the southernmost city of the world—some 6,146 nautical 
miles south of New York City. Originally founded as a penal colony in 1849, Punta 
Arenas developed into a city of first commercial importance because of its strategic 
location on the Atlantic-Pacific steamer passage through the straits. Since the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal it has decreased in importance, but it is a thoroughly modern 
city. Although almost in the Antarctic, the average winter temperature is only 38 
degrees because of the Humboldt Current and prevailing winds. Punta Arenas is the 
commercial center of the Chilean sheep-raising, wool, and mutton-freezing industries, 
where there is practically no agriculture. Other industries are coal mining, boat- 
building, and whaling. 

Q. What is “Ma Huang’? 

A. Ma Huang is the name applied to the different species of Ephedra that have been 
used as a medicine in China for thousands of years. It is the source of the alkaloid 
ephedrine that is used in medicine as a mydriatic, diaphoretic, circulatory stimulant. 
Ephedrine is used in nose drops and inhalants. Species of Ephedra are indigenous to 
the United States, but they possess relatively small alkaloid content. Measures were 
taken to develop its cultivation, but were discontinued because of its low unit value and 
low ephedrine content. At the present time, however, because of the shortage of 
Ma Huang, a synthetic ephedrine is being manufactured in the United States in 
sufficient quantities to meet domestic demand. 

Q. What is soap bark used for and where is it grown? 

A. Soap bark, also known as quillaja bark, is the dried inner bark of the Quillaja 
saponaria, a large tree indigenous to Chile. It is valued principally for its content of 
saponin, which is used industrially as a detergent and foam producer, for use in soaps, 
shampoos, fire extinguishers, the mineral-water industry, and in washing fine silks 
and other cloth. It is also used medicinally, such as in the treatment of skin diseases. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, May 
4, 1943: 


No. 461—Current Export Bulletin No. 95. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 95 covering the 
following items: 


I. All Licenses for Exports to 20 Other Amer- 
ican Republics Valid for 1 Year. 


Effective immediately, the period of validity 
of export licenses granted on form BEW 119 
or form BEW 166 for shipments to any of the 
20 other American republics and dated No- 
vember 1, 1942, or later, is extended to 1 year 
from the date of issuance. This extension 
applies to outstanding licenses and to licenses 
that will be approved in the future on these 
forms. This extension also covers all such 
licenses on form BEW 119 or form BEW 166 
which were approved on or after November 1, 
1942, even though they have expired. 


Il. Only One Signature Required on Applica- 
tion for Freight Space (Form BEW 138) 


Effective immediately, an applicant for 
freight space applying on Form BEW 138 need 
sign only the last of the five copies submitted. 


III. Canadian Intransit Shipments to Other 
American Republics 


The General Intransit License (GIT-C V) 
for shipments to the 20 other American Re- 
publics announced in Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 80 (Announcement No. 446 in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 13) is modified 
in the following respect: 

General Intransit License (GIT-C/V) is 
valid for all shipments from Canada to the 
20 other American Republics, and is not sub- 
ject to the limitations on use noted in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 11, pages 
77-78 


IV. Three Copies of Form PD-1A Required in 
Submission to BEW 


Preference rating applications on Form 
PD-1A should be submitted to the Board of 
Economic Warfare in triplicate regardless of 
whether the yellow or white form is used. 


V. Exportation of Narcotics. 


The subsection entitled “Narcotics’’ appear- 
ing on page 108 of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 11 is hereby rescinded. The ex- 
portation of narcotics must be licensed by 
the Board of Economic Warfare. This re- 
quirement is in addition to the present re- 
quirement that a Treasury Department license 
be obtained 

Exporters should not apply to the Office of 
Exports for an individual license to export 
narcotics until a Treasury Department license 
covering the exportation has been secured. 
The number of the Treasury Department 
license must be shown on the application 
filed with the Office of Exports. 


VI. Revocation of Report Requirement Under 
M-148. 


Pursuant to an amendment of the War 
Production Board's General Export Order 
M-148 issued April 19, 1943, persons accept- 
ing purchase orders to which preference 
ratings have been assigned by the Board of 
Economic Warfare need no longer send copies 
of such purchase orders to the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


VII. Procedure for Exports to Merico Under 
2,240 Pounds. 

Paragraph 2 of the procedure outlined in 
Bulletin No. 81, subject II, entitled ‘“Re- 
quirements Relating to Shipments Under 
2,240 Pounds” (Announcement No. 447 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 13) 
will not apply to Mexico. Exporters may 
proceed to arrange their direct bookings for 
shipments under 2,240 pounds to Mexico 
without being limited to one such shipment 
on a single vessel, as heretofore. 


VIII. Consolidation of Shipments for Multi- 
ple Consignees on One Freight-Space Ap- 
lication. 

Reference is made to the procedure outlined 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 81, subject I, 
paragraph 3, and No. 86, subject III (An- 
nouncement No. 452 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for March 27) which stated that only 
one shipment of less than 2,240 pounds could 
be made on a single vessel to each port of 
call of the vessel without having an approved 
application for freight-space Form BEW 133, 
except in the case of shipments to Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Panama. 

The Office of Exports has now arranged that 
exporters may combine on one application for 
freight space (BEW 138) various commodities 
under individual or general licenses, group- 
ing on this one application a number of ship- 
ments weighing less than 2,240 pounds each 
for delivery to a number of consignees at a 
single port, whether or not the aggregate cf 
the shipments so consolidated is over 2 240 
pounds. The names of the proposed con- 
signees are not to be stated on the applica- 
tion, but a list of these consignees with their 
addresses is to be attached to each of the 
five copies of the BEW 138 submitted. This 
list must be typewritten in a vertical column, 
and no erasures or alterations will be per- 
mitted. The Board of Economic Warfare re- 
serves the right to cancel the inclusion of 
any name on this list. The Board also re- 
serves the right to delete any item or items 
from the list of commodities to be shipped 
for any reason it deems necessary. 

Where an exporter desires to ship various 
commodities carrying more than one ship- 
ping rating, it is suggested that he combine 
A and B rated cargo on one application and 
submit a separate application for the C and 
D rated cargo. 


IX. Peru—Change of Country Agency. 


The Departamento de Importaciones, Min- 
isterio de Hacienda y Comercio, Lima, has 
been designated as the country agency for 
Peru. Applications for Import Recommenda- 
tions will be filed with this agency and not 
with the Reparticion Comercial, Lima, which 
was previously designated as the country 
agency in subject I of Current Export Bulletin 
No. 80. 


X. Additional Information Required on Li- 
cense Applications for the Exportation of 
Certain Rubber Goods. 

Effective May 15, 1943, all license applica- 
tions covering the exportation of certain rub- 
ber goods, Schedule B Nos. 2014.00 through 
2099.90, must show the actual content in 
pounds of crude, reclaimed, and synthetic 
rubber in the commodities to be exported. 


XI. Additional Commodities Excepted From 
General Intransit License (GIT). 


Effective May 15, 1943, the following addi- 
tional commodities may not be exported 
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under a General Intransit License except as 
provided in paragraph 3 c (pages 77-78) under 
“General Intransit Licenses” in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 11: 


Commodity Commodity 
description number 
TG isc skimmed 6620.00. 
Brass and bronze_-_-_---. 6440.00 through 
6479.98. 
CONG Bo cn aicdpenin pis 6425.00 through 
6439.98. 
Gold manufactures__-__-__ 6997.00. 
Magnesium powder- -__-_-_- 6691.01. 
MSNGRINOE. 6 6 cen tude 6645.40 and 6649.40. 
Mickel Sliver... sn 5 au: 6610.00. 
Nichrome wire... .....-. 6630.00. 
Se err 6929.05 and 6929.98. 
Radium, metal_________- 6649.50. 
(| OR een: 6565.09 and 6565.98. 
MN GOW chicescwtcdped 6586.00. 
Zinc manufactures__-__-_-_ 6589.01 through 
6589.98. 


Intransit shipments of the above commodi- 
ties which are within the United States prior 
to the effective date of this change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. 


XII. Used Construction Equipment. 


War Production Board Order L-196, which 
became effective January 16, 1943, has placed 
various restrictions on the transfer of used 
construction equipment and specifies that no 
person other than the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, War Shipping Administration. 
or their authorized agents shall export used 
construction equipment without applying to 
the War Production Board on PD—556. 

Henceforth, exporters wishing to apply for 
export licenses for used construction equip- 
ment included in Schedule A of Order L-196 
as amended should submit to the Office of Ex- 
ports, Board of Economic Warfare, Form BEW 
119 in quadruplicate and Form PD-556 in 
quadruplicate. The Office of Exports will 
transmit Form PD-—556 to the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


XIII. Unfilled Glass Containers—Change in 
General License. 














—E™ | General 
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meng group 
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Unfilled glass containers | 
(include used): Phar- | 
maceutical and pro- | } 
prietary ware, includ- | 
ing prescription bot- | } | 
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An applicant desiring to export unfilled 
glass containers should state in answering 
the question as to specific use in the license 
application whether they are to be used as 
containers for medicinals or for some other 
commodity. 

The shipping priority rating assigned to 
the above commodity is hereby deleted. 

Shipments of the above commodity, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting Carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change may be exported 
under previous general license provisions. 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to 
the effective date of change pursuant to ODT 
permits issued prior to such date may also 
be exported under the previous General 
License provision. 


XIV. Gift Parcels to Prisoners of War and 
Interned Civilians—G—PW-2. 


Effective June 10, 1943, gift parcels for 
designated members of the armed forces of 
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I brought you up here to show you 
why we need more wool. 


any of the United Nations (except the United 
States and the British Empire) who are pris- 
oners of war, and gift parcels for nationals of 
the United Nations (except the United States 
and the British Empire) who are interned in 
enemy or enemy-occupied territories may not 
be sent directly from their next of kin or 
beneficiaries (including relief societies acting 
as beneficiaries). This ruling has been issued 
pursuant to the necessities of military secur- 
ity as decided by a committee of representa- 
tives from various U. S. Government agencies. 
An official program for transmitting such gift 
parcels from next of kin will be announced 
at an early date in the future. 


Relief societies and organizations engaged 
in sending gift parcels to designated members 
of the armed forces of any of the United Na- 
tions (except the United States and British 
Empire) who are prisoners of war, and gift 
parcels to designated nationals of the United 
Nations (except the United States and Brit- 
ish Empire) under the provisions of general 
license G-PW-2, should make no additions 
to their inventories and govern their ship- 
ments so as to have no inventory carry-over 
after June 10. Shipments of such gift par- 
cels which are postmarked not later than 
midnight, June 10, 1943, may be exported 
under the previous provisions of general 
license G-PW-2. No extensions can be made 
concerning this effective date. 

As used in the above paragraphs, a parcel 
to a “designated"’ member or person is a par- 
cel to a specifically named person at a specifi- 
cally named address. 





Our Post-War Role in World 
Shipping 
(Continued from p. 7) 
the United States carried much more of 


its foreign trade, it is said. Also, it is 
pointed out, the United States has great 
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industrial and agricultural resources to 
support its economy, and shipping is not 
so important. 


Need To Sustain Industry 


It is argued also, however, that a larger 
merchant fleet carrying one-half of our 
foreign trade would contribute much to 
the maintenance of American shipbuild- 
ing industry in time of peace and that 
these yards thus would be available as a 
factor of national defense in case war 
came. 

It is also pointed out that a merchant 
fleet serves as an auxiliary of the Navy 
in wartime and so should be maintained; 
that a strong merchant fleet assures a 
level of freight rates on American exports 
comparable to those paid by foreign ex- 
porters competing for world markets. 


Production Now 


In 1942, American shipyards completed 
8,090,000 deadweight tons of new ships. 
They are working this year on a program 
calling for 18,000,000 additional tons. 
Some of the new tonnage has already 
been lost by enemy action, and undoubt- 
edly there will be additional losses. The 
objective is to build as much as possible 
to help crush the enemy. This merchant 
fleet was projected to meet abnormal con- 
ditions which cannot be compared with 
peacetime prospects. 


What of Super-Liners? 


The importance of super-liners like 
those of the British and French or the 
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large ships of Germany and Italy has 
been a matter of dispute through the 
years. Many shipping men hold that 
ships of the Normandie and Queen Mary 
type are valuable primarily as advertis- 
ing for the nations owning them, and 
that the high cost of building such ships 
in American yards and operating them 
with American crews would make them 
impracticable for the American mer- 
chant marine. 

The largest commercial ship ever built 
in an American yard is the United States 
liner America. She was completed in 
1939, and, while not tested over a period 
long enough to determine her proper 
status among the ships of the world, she 
did establish a good record. This ship, 
however, totals less than half the gross 
tonnage of the Normandie or Queen 
Elizabeth. Some proposals have been 
made for ships as large as the largest 
built by any nation, but most do not go 
far beyond the size of the America. 

Realignment of the nations of the 
world after the war and the resulting 
shift in their commercial importance will 
require close study. In the 3 years that 
preceded Pearl Harbor, trade and tourist 
travel flourished between the United 
States and Latin America, aided by the 
assignment of tonnage by the Maritime 
Commission. 


To Conduct New Surveys 


Admiral Emory S. Land, War Shipping 
Administrator and chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, stated recently 
that the Division of Economics and Sta- 
tistics, headed by Dr. Henry R. Deimel, 
is at work on certain phases of the 
studies, and that Harvey Klemmer, who 
has been shipping consultant of the War 
Production Board and was formerly a 
member of the Maritime Commission 
staff, has now returned to the Commis- 
sion to help with the survey. Mr. Klem- 
mer served on the staff of former Am- 
bassador Joseph P. Kennedy, in London, 
for 3 years prior to the war and there 
made extensive studies of shipbuilding 
conditions. He also edited the Economic 
Survey of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, in 1938, a work that is considered 
the outstanding survey of American 
shipping. 





Germans Suggest 
Substitute for Tea 


As tea has become unobtainable in oc- 
cupied Belgium, a German-controlled 
newspaper advises its readers to use as a 
substitute a mixture of finely chopped 
strawberry, hazel, raspberry, mulberry, 
and bilberry leaves. The paper admits 
that there is difficulty in deciding what 
proportions of the different leaves should 
be included in this concoction. 

The most commonly used coffee sub- 
stitutes contain burnt sugar, roasted 
peas, and acorns or even tulip bulbs. 

As a substitute for pepper, horseradish 
seed is recommended. 
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Warren F. Hickernell (‘Gold Exporta- 
ble Without Commercial Liquidation”) — 
Born Lafayette, Ohio. Educated in pub- 
lic schools of Ada, Ohio, Ohio Northern 
University (A. B. 1908) and Yale Uni- 
versity (M. A. 1909, Ph. D 1919). Eco- 
nomic Analyst, Bureau of the Census, 
1910-11; Managing Editor, Brookmire 
Economic Service, 1911-16; Organizer 
and Director, Business Conditions Serv- 
ice, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 1916- 
28; executive vice-president, Atlantic and 
Pacific International Corporation, 1929— 
30; Treasurer, Stable Money Association, 
1926-28; Lecturer on “Panics and Depres- 
sions,” New York University, 1916-27. 
Author of “Financial and Business Fore- 
casting” and other books and articles. 
Prior to joining the Department of Com- 
merce, May 5, 1942, he was business and 
financial consultant to corporations and 
individuals and served in the Priorities 
Division of the War Production Board, 
1941-42. 


Harry N. Stark (‘The Bahamas Look 
to the Future”) —Born Manchester, 
Mich., February 13, 1895; grade school 
and high school in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pen- 
nington Preparatory School, 1915-16; 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
1916-18; U. S. Army, 1918-19; Recife, 
Brazil, with National City Bank of New 
York, 1919-20, as Foreign Trade Repre- 
sentative; traveling auditor in Cuba for 
Electric Bond & Share Co., 1922-28; 
comptroller of Electric Bond & Share 
Co.’s Argentine properties, 1928-35; Jour- 
nalism School, University of Missouri, 
1935-36; owner and publisher, Eastern 
Shore Times, Berlin, Md., 1936-37; 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939-40; War Department, 
Atlanta and Augusta, Ga., 1940-41. At 
present: Senior Economic Analyst, chief 
Cuban and Caribbean Region, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Elinor F. Sylvester (‘Argentina Ex- 
pands Its Motion-Picture Business”) .— 
Born in Bloomington, Ill. A. B., Illinois 
Wesleyan University, 1931, with major in 
English literature. Newspaper work, 
1931-33. Taught English in senior high 
school, 1933-36. On public-relations staff 
University of Chicago, 1936-37.. Entered 
Government service 1937 as member of 
administrative staff, Railroad Retirement 
Board. Business Assistant, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, since April 1942. 





Through an order issued by the Min- 
ister for Supplies in Eire, restrictions 
have been placed on the use of gas- 
producer vehicles. Owners of motorcars 
with producer-gas equipment will be 
permitted to use them only for essential 
purposes. 
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Changes in Export Rules 
on Farm Machinery 


Changes in provisions applying to ex- 
port of farm machinery and equipment 
were made recently by the War Produc- 
tion Board in amending Limitation Or- 
der L-170. The most important changes 
are the following: 

Quotas of farm machinery and equip- 
ment that may be shipped to North 
Africa to meet immediate needs in 
French Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia 
are established. This action is taken 
on the recommendation of the armed 
forces. The quotas are based on a per- 
centage of one-half the total net shipping 
weight of the 1939 and 1940 shipments 
of farm machinery and equipment and 
repair parts to the countries mentioned. 
Approximately 80 percent of the quotas 
will be repair parts. 

Schedule B-7 is revised by increasing 
Canadian quota percentages for certain 
items on the basis of the number of units 
exported to that country in 1940. 

Quota percentages to European neu- 
tral countries on Schedule B-4 are re- 
duced from 61 percent to 32 percent. 
Percentages are based on the average 
tonnage shipped to the neutral European 
countries in 1940 and 1941. The amount 
of farm machinery and equipment and 
repair parts saved by this reduction will 
be held by the Board of Economic War- 
fare in a reserve pool to meet emergency 
needs in other countries. 





A million books for salvage was the 
goal set by Edinburgh, Scotland, officials 
in an all-out drive starting the first of 
February. One method used to stimulate 
interest was to arrange a long line of 
books, from which any one book might be 
selected provided three were given in 
exchange. 
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E] Salvador Reclaims Farm Land 
in Malaria-Control Project 


Reclaiming of land for farming is one 
of the byproducts of the inter-American 
health and sanitation program in Central 
America. 

This story of the reclamation of land 
in malaria-control projects has been 
brought to Washington by Dr. Eugene B. 
Campbell, director of health and sanita- 
tion work in Central America for the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
This Institute is working with Central 
American authorities in a large-scale 
health and sanitation program tying in 
with defense and economic-development 
needs. 

Dr. Campbell said that draining and 
ditching of swamps at Sonsonate, El Sal- 
vador, for malaria control had produced 
as a side-product new economic values 
for agriculture. He added: 

“The region drained for malaria has 
been found to be of much greater eco- 
nomic value because the drainage system 
becomes an irrigating system for farm- 
ers. This drainage system becomes of 
great benefit in reclaiming land. 

“In San Miguel, El Salvador, a town of 
10,000 people, malaria-control work has 
yielded increased land values. Some 
land in that area which formerly was 
nothing but swamp has been reclaimed 
and is now beautiful pasture land.” 

Malaria control is the major under- 
taking in the health and sanitation pro- 
gram moving ahead in five Central Amer- 
ican countries—Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and El Salvador. 





The manufacture of plum brandy in 
Bosnia, a district of Yugoslavia, is per- 
mitted only from windfallen fruit, states 
the Axis press. Undamaged plums must 
be either dried or delivered for the 
manufacture of marmalade. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
April 24, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The April 24 issue 
contains these articles: 


JAPANESE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF AMER- 
ICAN AVIATORS: 


Statement by the President. 
United States Communication of April 
12, 1943, to the Japanese Government. 


Raw MAtTERIALS—WaAR AND POST-WAR: 
Address by Herbert Feis. 


GREEK RELIEF. 
AWARD OF THE MEDAL OF MERIT. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT MONTERREY, 
MEXxIco. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF BOLIVIA. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM ECUADOR 
AND URUGUAY. 


EXTENSION OF THE 'TRADE-AGREEMENTS 
Act: Statement by the Secretary of 
State. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE GOv- 
ERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA. 


BERMUDA MEETING ON THE REFUGEE PROB- 
LEM: Address by the Chairman of the 
American Delegation. 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE. 

DEVELOPMENT OF FOODSTUFFS PRODUCTION 
IN BRAZIL. 

COOPERATIVE RUBBER INVESTIGATIONS IN 
CosTa RIca. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION AGREEMENT WITH 
VENEZUELA. 

MILITARY MISSION: AGREEMENT WITH EL 
SALVADOR. 

TREATY OF AMITY BETWEEN CHINA AND 
Iraq. 

AGREEMENT REGARDING THE 1943 CUBAN 
SuGar CROP. 


Other Publications 


An ANNOTATED LIST OF GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS OF USE TO TEACHERS—THE 
Far East. U. S. Office of Education.. 
1943. 12 pp. 
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Available gratis from: U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
Po.icies. Arthur Upgren, Percy Bidwell, 
Henry Chalmers. 1943. 48 pp. Price, 
25 cents. Proceedings of a Forum meet- 
ing sponsored by the Economic and 
Business Foundation, New Wilmington, 
Pa., February 25, 1943. 

Available from: The Economic and 
Business Foundation, New Wilmington, 
Pa. 


ALASKA UNDER ARMS. Jean Potter. 
1942. 200 pp. Price, $2. Describes life 
and action in the American territory 
which lies closest to Japan. The author 
went to Alaska shortly before the United 
States entered the war, and tells of life 
of Americans in Alaska today, of eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems. 
She talked to people in all walks of life 
and saw the country change rapidly, be- 
latedly coming to life under the impact 
of the military program. Stresses its 
enormous potential value in peace and 
war. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL YEAR- 
BOOK 1942. Raul C. Migone (Director). 
1943. 1,066 pp. Price, $10. Presents 
statistics in four languages: Spanish, 
English, Portuguese, and French, and 
includes material on population, pro- 
duction; industries; transport and com- 
munications; commerce; imports and 
exports by principal countries; exports 
by principal articles; imports by princi- 
pal articles; commerce between the 
American Republics; inter-American 
commerce in certain products; social 
questions; currencies, banks, and invest- 
ments; public finance; public education; 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps; public 
health; international cooperation. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Argen- 
tine Commission of the International 
Studies Conference. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE EAST AND WEST 
ASSOCIATION. A list of books supplement- 
ing the Association’s ‘“‘General Bibliog- 
raphy on the Near East.” 

WHat To ReaD ABOUT THE ARABIAN 
PENINSULA, PALESTINE, SYRIA AND THE LEB- 
ANON. 1942. 12 pp. Price, 15 cents. 


WHuatT To READ ABOUT EGYPT. 1942. 6 
pp. Price, 10 cents. 


Wuat To Reap ABouT IRAN, IRAQ, AND 
AFGHANISTAN. 1942. 8 pp. Price, 15 
cents. 


WHat To READ ABOUT TURKEY. 1942. 
8 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

Available from: The East and West 
Association, 40 E. 49th Street, New York, 
i 2 





Beeswax is being obtained in large 
quantities in the Gold Coast as a by- 
product of the government’s efforts to 
increase the production of honey, the 
British press reports. The wax is used 
in the manufacture of aircraft, guns, 
tanks, and shells. 
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Argentina Expands Its Motion- 
Picture Business 
(Continued from p. 11) 


in 1941, and 491 in 1942—approximately 
80 percent of them supplied by the United 
States. During those years, domestic 
production accounted for 55, 47, and 56 
films, respectively. 

Imports, by countries, for 1940, 1941. 
and 1942 are shown in the following 
table: 





Country M40) 1041 1942 


United States 380 $US 368 
Great Britain 5 2 1b 
France 40) aw 12 
Germany 1s 16 10 
Mexic« 0 17 6 
Soviet Union i | TT) 
Spain 7 
Italy 7 5 
Others Ss 2 

Total 169 M7 435 





The News-Reel Situation 


The general quality of Argentine news 
reels improved considerably in 1942, and 
the scope of subjects covered was broad- 
ened to include activities of other Latin- 
American countries. Previously news- 
reel sequences had been confined almost 
entirely to events of local interest— 
which, of course, seriously limited their 
appeal outside their own country. 

United States news reels are frequently 
shown and are generally well received. 
Those with war “shots” seem especially 
popular, but it is customary for theaters 
to request patrons to refrain from show- 
ing their reactions or feelings by out- 
ward demonstrations of any kind when 
United Nations news reels are shown. 
Axis features and news reels are exhibited 
in only about 33 theaters—13 of which 
are on the Proclaimed List. 


Prices, Patronage, Routine 

The regular program of most first-run 
theaters includes two feature films; sec- 
ond-run theaters ordinarily offer three 
features, and small houses four or even 
five. Admission prices range from 20 
centavos (about $0.03) in some neighbor- 
hood houses to 2.50 pesos (approximately 
$0.58) for orchestra seats in the highest- 
class metropolitan theaters. 

According to unofficial statistics, there 
were 1,495 motion-picture theaters, with 
total seating capacity of approximately 
695,000, in operation in Argentina at the 
end of 1942. Many of these theaters are 
located in villages and rural districts and 
are open only on holidays and week-ends, 
but those in the metropolitan districts 
ordinarily open at 5 p. m. on weekdays 
with what is known as the “vermouth” 
performance and present a second show 
around 9 p. m. A matinee is usually 
added on Saturdays and Sundays. Total 
attendance at all theaters in 1942 was 
estimated as 53,427,350. 














